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■ Mystery, half veiled and half revealed : 

****** 

Attention, with fixed eye ; and Fear, 
That loves the tale she shrinks to hear." 
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CHAPTEE I. 

THE PBIEST. 

" Long flourish the sandal, the cord, and the cope, 
The dread of the Devil, and trust of the Pope ; 
For to gather life's roses, unscath'd by the brier, 
Is granted alone to the bare-footed Mar." 

Bong in Ivank^e, 

Oreat, as may be supposed, were the anxiety and 
alarm experienced by Beatrice de Brancecombe 
when, on her return to th6 convent of Eedstun, 
after her participation in the midnight service of 
the Reformers, she found that vain was the hope 
which had cheered her with the thought that Hebe 
might have arrived there before her. Totally 
without the slightest suspicion of the deep-laid 
designs which De Sulac, prompted by the violent 
passion he had conceived for herself, was> as we 
TOIi. m. B 
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have seen^ meditating against the safety of her 
•person, she was unable to form any conjecture 
respecting the disappearance of her attendant; 
and she spent the remainder of the night in a 
state of the utmost disquietude and perplexity; 
now upbraiding herself with folly for ever having 
permitted Hebe to accompany her on such an ex- 
pedition, and now suffering in anticipation the 
embarrassment which she must feel when, sur- 
rounded by the Lady Abbess and all her prying 
sisterhood, she should have to account for so 
strange a circumstance as the sudden disappear- 
ance of the damseL But what was her surprise 
and delight, when, on awaking from a brief 
slumber, into which, overcome by fatigue, she 
had towards morning sunk, she beheld the object 
of her solicitude, Hebe herself, standing beside 
ker; and, except that her cheek was somewhat 
paler than common, and her dress somewhat more 
disordered, looking in all respects much the same 
asiisaaL 

Unnumbered, as may be imagined, were the 
exclamations and questions of mingled joy and 
wonder poured forth mutually by mistress and 
handmaiden at this meeting, so little expected by 
tite former. And strange and monstrous was the 
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tsde which the latter^ viewing the last few hams 
of her existence through those two strong magni- 
fiers^ fear and astonishment, told of the nights 
adventures. But as the reader has abreadj heard 
one account of them we will not trouble him 
with a second edition, although it were clothed in 
the silvery accents and proceeded from the pretty 
mouth of Hebe Woodbine. To this narrative 
Beatrice listened with no small feeling of wonder, 
and half suspected indeed that the imaginaticm «f 
her attendant helped out in some degree her 
wordd ; and yet, nevertheless, she felt certain that 
without the, aid of this fictitious light there was 
quite sufficient of startling and unaccountable in 
the relation to excite any amount of wonder and 
curiosity. But when Hebe, drawing near the 
eondusion of her tale, began to mention h^ 
deliverance by De Sulac, her mistress suddenly 
interrupted her. . . 

*' De Sulac, Balph de Sulac ! " she exclaimed. 
** I know not precisely where I have heard that 
name before, yet it strikes upon my ear like the 
echo of some fearful dream ; its very sound makeis 
me shudder with horror. Yes, surely," she con- 
tinued, after a moment's r^ection, ^^that was the 
name uttered in accents of such inexpressible 

b2 
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agony by the unfortunate Leonora de Mohun» 
when she first aroused me at midnight. Oh, Hebe, 
Hebe, the mere recollection of that voice even 
now makes me tremble." 

*^ Never, for heaven's sake, my lady," cried the 
damsel, whose usual curiosity was beginning 
rapidly to return, " for heaven's sake, never talk 
of trembling. Ever since I left that fearful castle, 
I have never ceased to shake, exactly as the goblet 
used to do in the hand of old Father Cyprian, 
when, after having emptied it half a dozen 
times, he strove to lift it filled to the brim to his 
lips. And should you, my lady," continued she, 
'* be affected with the same infirmity, I fear we 
should have but a bad time of it. Bather let us 
talk of that good and generous Sir fialph de 
Sulac, to whom alone you owe it that your maiden 
Hebe now waits upon her kind and noble mis- 
tress." 

^' And in truth, then, do I owe him much,^' re- 
plied Beatrice, as she caressed with her hand the 
«ilken tresses of her fair attendant, who had sunk 
down into a kneeling posture beside her ; " and 
yet " she added, thoughtfully. 

" And yet," interrupted Hebe, with that free- 
dom which her long familiar service (for from her 
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earliest childhood she had ever remained near her 
lady's person) allowed; " and yet you cannot for- 
get that his name was uttered by chance in the 
ravings of a maniac. Oh^ my lady, had you 
but heard how carefully he warned me to beware 
of saying any indiscreet word which might com- 
promise you in this night's events ; could you but 
have seen how generously he acted towards me, 
you would not regard such trifles." 

"Well, well, doubtless thou art right," said 
Beatrice, impatiently, " but nevertheless trifles at 
times make an impression. But thou must surely 
be weary, Hebe," she continued, more gently, 
" retire, therefore, and repose thyself awhile, and 
I will invent for thee some slight malady to satisfy 
the curiosity of the good sisters." 

But in spite of these solicitations on the part of 
her mistress, Hebe continued for some tin^e to 
extol the generosity of De Sulac, and to enlarge 
upon the perils from which he had saved her; 
until at length, her tongue having completely 
tired out the rest of her weary frame, and her 
whole person begiiming to sink overpowered by 
her late exertions, she was compelled to depart 
and leave her mistress to her own reflections. 
Her eloquence, however, had entirely failed in 

B 3 
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{HToducing any effect upon her to whoim it was 
addressed. Almost instinctively, without pausing 
to adL herself the reason of such a feeling, the 
laind of Beatrice revolted from dwelling with 
anything like a pleasurable sensation on the name 
of De Sulac, influenced partly by the painful re* 
collections which the mere sound of it awoke, as 
we have seen, within her ; and partly, perhaps, by 
some mysterious feeling of innate distrust and 
dialike for which she would in vain have endea- 
voured to account. Nor could Hebe, although 
frequently, as she braided the raven tresses or 
arranged the embroidered robe of her mistress, 
she would commence descanting on the noble 
conduct of De Sulac towards her, ever obtain any- 
thing but a cold assent to her words from Beatrice. 
Or, if she continued long in the same strain, her 
lady would generally put some question to her on 
an entirely different subject ; by this means evi^ 
dently showing her dislike to the one on which 
her handmaiden was so diffuse. And thus did 
tiie plan, so artfully laid by the Lord of Forest 
Keep, to win the heart of the mistress through 
the tongue of the handmaiden^ signally fail of 
success. 
For some little time after her nocturnal ex- 
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pedition to the Beformers' gathering, ' nothing 
occurred to break the even tenor of the tranquil 
life passed by Beatrice within the convent of 
Bedstan. Nor did she regret this species of 
monotony, although, as has been before observed^ 
adventure and activity were more congenial toiler 
nature than is usually the case with her sex ; for 
the greater portion of her hours was spent within 
the enchanted cave of memory amid the scenes of 
the past, which were mirrored upon its ciystal 
walls ; there she listened to the tones of beloved 
voices, whose echoes sounded beneath its arched 
roof : and now she called forth from the strings 
of her lute old familiar strains, whose mdody 
accorded well with that phantom-peopled abode. 
And thus, though Time waved no Iris-tinted 
pinion above her fair brow, yet was there a soft 
gloss on his dusky plumes, the reflection froim 
which shed a mild radiance along the patih of her 
present existence. 

During this time she was somewhat surprised 
that she received no further communication from 
the Beformers ; but she concluded that they were 
either unable to hold any longer their meetings in 
that neighbourhood, or that the old priest who 
appeared to have such strong, and to her unae- 

B 4 
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countable interest in her welfare, desired not 
again to induce her to undertake so perilous an 
enterprise. Nor could she, when she recollected 
the difficulties and dangers which she had en- 
countered on that night, wonder at his decision. 
Influenced also by the remembrance of the 
strange mischance which had happened to Hebe, 
and by the suspicions which this circumstance had 
half excited, although she knew not on what 
reasonably to ground them, she now never 
ventured, when she left the precincts of the con- 
vent, to go beyond the close vicinity of the village 
of Iledstun, though the hillswere already beginning 
to clothe themselves with their rich purple autumn 
robe, and gladly would she have wandered over 
their picturesque heights, at once pleasing her eye 
and elevating her mind by the sight of their 
natural glories. By this means she unconsciously 
deprived De Sulac of any opportunity to practise 
upon her person the game he had tried so un- 
successfully on that of Hebe ; a course which he 
might otherwise perchance have endeavoured to 
pursue. 

It was about a fortnight or three weeks after the 
(inoming on which Hebe had presented herself so 
unexpectedly at the side of her lady's couch, that 
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there appeared at the door of the convent at 
Bedstun, one bright sunny noon, a priest wearing 
the habit of the begging friars of St. Francis, and 
bearing at his back a species of large wallet, which 
apparently served both to contain the pious con- 
tributions of the charitable, and also a large 
quantity of relics, small images of saints, and 
other articles appertaining to devotion, in which 
he carried on a kind of trade not unusual among 
his brethren in those days. 

Now had this individual worn any other dress 
save one which proclaimed his several callings, he 
would infallibly have obtained from the grim old 
vestal portress, who sat as usual at her post^ the 
same very uncourteous treatment which Hubert on 
a former occasion experienced at her hands ; but 
fortunately for him the frock and sandal effectually 
protected him from the wrath of the irascible 
priestess of Vesta. At that period, when as yet 
the very idea of a printing press was unborn, 
when no circulating library poured forth at the 
comer of every street its mingled stream of dross 
and gold, when no daily papers, pregnant with 
news borne by electricity' through the depths of 
ocean, made known to the remotest comers of the 
land the events which the day before had agitated 
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the capital of some foreign country; at that 
period none were so universally welcomed with 
delight by every rank of society as the wander- 
ing minstrel and strolling fiiar, whose tongues 
formed a species of chronicle of the events of the 
time, which all were able equally to comprehend ; 
and who dealt in every kind of intelligence, from 
the last battle gained by some distant potentate to 
the amours of the rustic belle of the next village. 
The former of these two popular classes was for- 
bidden all entrance into the convent of Sedston ; 
for their lays were sometimes, at least so deemed 
its pious foundress, scarce fitting for maiden's ears ; 
and as such was the case, it may readily be supposed 
that the arrival of one of the latter order amongst 
them, whose sacred habit entitled him to their 
hospitality, was an event which created no small 
joy among the good sisterhood. Numerous, there^ 
fore, was the eager throng of black veils which 
pressed around the holy man as he stood in the 
vestibule of the convent exposing to view his 
heterogeneous mass of commodities Now would 
he ^xtol the virtues of a piece of the true cross, 
iK>w relate the miracles performed by some relic, 
and now christen according to his femcy any one 
amol^ his numberless cargo of images by the 
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name of the saint whom at that monjient it best 
pleased him to honour^ weaving at the s^gne time 
for this feiyoured individual a legend that emi* 
nently proved his powers of invention. 

But when the friax had been for some time 
thus employed for the benefit of the whole com* 
munity^ and when he had replied to about one 
quarter of their senseless questions, there came a 
message fix>m the Lady Abbess, b^ging that the 
good father, who doubtless was weary with his 
journey thither, would, whenever he felt so dis- 
posed, come and rest himself awhile in her private 
apartment, where she should be very glad to hold 
witli him a little spiritual communication con- 
cerning the souls of her flock, and to offer to him 
the best refreshment her poor establishment could 
afford. With an alacrity which seemed to prove 
his extreme readiness both to administer ghostly 
advice and to receive in return more substantial 
bend&ts^ the &iar obeyed this summons; and 
hastily promising the sisters that he would return 
to ^em on his way out, he tossed saints and relics 
with scant ceremony into his bag, ^d followed 
the lay sister who had brought the invitation to 
the presence of her superior. 
•f^Benedicat dei dextra!" ejaculated the friar. 
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bowing low and making the sign of the cross as 
he entered the apartment of the Lady Superior, 
*^ may the hand of heaven and all the holy saints 
be with you, most reverend Mother; right glad 
am I to find you and all your convent thus 
flourishing in the beauty of sanctity. But surely," 
he exclaimed, as he approached nearer, gazing at 
her with the utmost apparent surprise ; " surely I 
am mistaken ; this cannot be my Lady Abbess, but 
the most youthful novice of the community. Tell 
me, then, my fair young daughter, since I have 
thus been misled, where your superior is now to 
be found." 

"Pardon me, holy father," said the Abbess, 
assuming an air of dignity which ill concealed her 
pleasure at the foregoing speech, " but even now 
you are in errgr ; you need not to go any further ; 
I am her you seek." 

" Then, in truth," cried the firiar, " the Holy 
Virgin, whose shrine in the chapel of this convent 
is so justly famed, has been pleased to work in 
your person a perpetual miracle by endowing 
you with never-fading youth." 

*^ Speak not thus. Sir Priest," said the nun, in a 
tone of affected severity, which however her com- 
panion knew pretty well how to interpret ; ^^ difi- 
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honour not thus the name of our Blessed Lady 
by deeming her capable of using her wondrous 
powers for so low and mean an object But let 
us not waste our time," she added, **in dis- 
coursing upon such vain matters. Sister Evan- 
geline," and as she proceeded, she turned to the lay 
sister, who all the time had been standing eagerly 
listening to every word of the forgoing conversa- 
tion, in order that she might edify therewith her 
companions in the convent kitchen, ** place on 
the table the bread and fruits, and pitcher of cold 
water which thou bearest, and then thou mayest 
retire." 

As she spoke these last words, an acute observer 
might have perceived a somewhat rueful glance 
cast by the friar towards the last mentioned of 
the articles destined for his refection ; but he said 
nothing, and sister Evangeline having obeyed left 
the apartment. 

As soon as she had departed, the Abbess, instead 
of inviting her guest to approach and partake of 
the very Spartan-like meal placed before them, 
stood for a few moments without moving, gazing 
in turn, now at the table, now at the friar, as 
though she revolved in her mind 80!me matter 
intimately connected with both. 
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^' What sad le<» and hindrances are these frail 
bodies of ours to our souls, reverend father," she 
began at length with a deep sigh ; " how do oiir 
corporeal infirmities drag us back as we striye to 
tnount upwards. I, for instance, who would so 
joyfully mortify the flesh, am now and then, 
through mere bodily weakness, forced to step aside 
from those severe monastic observances which are 
86 salutary in their eflfect. Tell me, holy friar, 
hast thou ever experienced in thy own person this 
species of conflict between fleshly infirmities and 
the crphit ?" 

"Now, of a truth," replied the priest, "the 
coincidence is strange ; but your case, right reve- 
rend madam, precisely resembles my own. Too 
often have I sustained, and, I fear me, sunk be- 
neath these painful conflicts." 

" Then will you be able," rejoined the nun, 
with another profound sigh, " to sympathise with 
my feelings, when, being overpoweiaed, as I am to- 
day, witfi the cares that weigh so heavily upon 
one whose responsibility is as great as mine, I am 
obliged to seek for support from other means be- 
sides prayer and meditation, which should be our 
only confiokktion." 

So saying, she moved towards a large gro- 
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tesquely carved oaken cupboard that stood in one 
comer of the apartment ; and having drawn from 
b^ieath her girdle a key, she proceeded to tinlodL 
it, and displayed within a vast quantity of richly 
embroidered sacerdotal vestments, such as were 
"ased by the officiating priests in the convent 
chapel on any particular occasion. As the abbess 
stirred among these articles, as if in search of 
i^mething behind them, there was heard a species 
of clinking sound, at which the eyes of the friar 
began to dance and twinkle. 

^^St. Mary," muttered he to himself, "if I do 
not believe, after all, that the old wench, in spite 
of her cold water, and her grimaces, and her pious 
sentences, is going at length to turn out a right 
jolly quean. I thought as much when I first 
beheld her. But women are such a confoundedly 
incomprehensible fanciful style of goods^ that a 
man can scarcely trust at first sight his judgment 
of them." 

And now the little abbess, who for a moment 
had almost completely disappeared among the 
gorgeous display of robes, came forth, carefully 
reclosed the door, and then moved towards tlie 
table with a kind of large jar in her hand. 

^' If your infirmities equal mine, holy father," 
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she said, casting, as she spoke, a half inquiring, 
half cunning glance towards him, **you will not 
deem it a sin to partake with me a small quantity 
of this renovating liquor, which was left by a cer- 
tain pious neighboiu*ing baron for the weak of 
this community, in order that we might sing every 
day a ^ requiescat in pace ' for his soul, which may 
our Blessed Lady assoil I " 

** Amen ! " internally responded the priest to this 
last pious ejaculation, ^^ and may St. Dunstan be 
praised that he lived not long enough to empty 
his cellar ! " 

Then, as he raised to his lips the cup which his 
entertainer presented to him, and which, to his 
mind, would have been considerably improved by 
a little extension in its dimensions, he continued 
aloud : "Thanks, holy mother, for your hospitality ; 
seldom does a poor monk enjoy such a draught as 
this.'' 

In such manner did the little nun receive her 
guest, a manner which, in truth, could Sister 
Evangeline have beheld it, might well have served 
herself and her companions with a very legitimate 
subject for wonder and conversation. But, for- 
tunately, she had not had the patience to listen at 
the door for more than a couple of minutes, so 
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desirous was she to tell aU that she had already 
heard. 

Yet let not the reader deem, as he revolves in 
his mind the conduct of our lively little friend 
the abbess on this occasion, that he beholds in 
her a type of those excesses which frequently in 
that age deformed the lives of the members of 
religious communities of both sexes. In some 
degree, doubtless, she participated in that taste 
for indulging the appetite which characterised the 
inhabitants of the cloister, and which was probably 
in a great degree the consequence of indolence, 
and the absence of more active and rational occu- 
pations; but in her case this propensity was very 
far from being carried to any extreme, and at the 
present moment she was probably fully as much 
influenced by a wish to render the friar commu- 
nicative, and thus to satisfy more readily and en- 
tirely her eager curiosity, as by any desire to be 
herself a partaker in the hospitality she offered. 
Long experience had taught her pretty w'eU to 
know the taste of this sort of visitor ; and certainly, 
in the present case, no one who examined the 
countenance of the friar, as he sat sipping the 
contents of his goblet, could doubt that this ex- 

roL. ni. c 
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parience had guided the haly mother to a sound 
conclusion. 

And now, with the air of one who deems that 
she has abundantly paid in advance for all she 
may require, the abbess seated herself opposite 
her guest, and commenced those questions which 
I fear were the chief cause of her profuse gene^ 
rosity. 

" Tell me, I pray thee, holy father," she began, 
"how fares it now with the world without, of 
which we within these tranquil walls know so 
littie? — for scarcely ever do its distant echoes 
reach our ears." 

^' Then really do you lead a blessed life, for I 
can assure you it is far better to spend one's days 
in this snug chamber, with yonder cupboard 
always at hand, than to be beaten and tossed 
about in the world." 

^'Thou art right," rejoined the nun in the sen- 
tentious manner which at times she assumed. 
^^ Has is precisely what I tell each of my beloved 
daughters, when she first comes hither ; but yet 
those who are in port themselves at times take a 
pitying interest in such as are still buffeted hy 
the power of the raging ocean. For instance, 
right glad should I be to have tidings respecting 
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Sir Bichard de Mohun, the lord of yonder dtateLy 
castle," and as she spoke she pointed towards the 
ancestral towers of the chiefe of Bedstun, the bat- 
tlements of which were visible from the casement, 
^* whose great-grandmother was the foundress Of 
our convent, and who left also a bequest that her 
descendants should pay to our house a hundred 
marks yearly for its maintenance; in gratitude 
for which act of munificence we always oflfer up 
an extra prayer, both at matins and vespers, for 
the welfare of the representative of her race." 

" Then may St. Christopher keep you, my fiair 
friend, from ftirther supplications, if their efficacy 
is always to be proved in the same way," mut^ 
tered the friar to himself; then, speaking aloud, 
he added, with an equivocal smile, *' Sir Bichard 
de Mohun is in truth a worthy gentlemaii, and 
nowhere does a poor priest receive better enter- 
tainment than within his halls, especially should 
he happen to arrive there at midnight." 

" And well pleased would his sainted ancestress 
be to know him using such pious hospitality," 
said the abbess devoutly. "But, tell me, hast 
thou visited the castles of the other neighbouring 
nobles? And stay they at home to protect thei^ 
own hearths; or are they all gone forth to this 

c 2 
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terrible war in France, of which the rumours now 
and then reach even us ? " 

"This war," replied the priest, ** reverend ma- 
dam, may be likened, better than to any thing 
else, to a shining fragment of glass, with which 
the fowler lures the feathered tribes within his 
net : all go off dazzled by the vain glory which 
they fancy they see surrounding some battle-field 
in the distance, and leave their own nests to be- 
come the prey of the first rogue that passes by." 

" Then," said the nun, "should they leave them 
better guarded." 

"Ay, but," cried the friar with a somewhat 
peculiar laugh, " there are those that can outwit 
the most wary guardians. How can the old hen 
pigeon, who sits quietly protecting her callow 
brood, know that she should suspect the hawk, 
who, dressed in the plumage of a sober daw, 
perches on a neighbouring branch and holds 
friendly commrmion with her. But," he con- 
tinued in a graver tone, " let us not spend all 
our time in discussing the evil ways of the world. 
We cannot mend them ; and wherefore should we 
trouble ourselves concerning them ? Eather let us 
turn to some subject which better suits our holy 
calling. Here," and as he spoke, he raised his bag 
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of various commodities from the ground^ wbere 
it had hitherto rested beside him^ ^^.here may we 
find things which may more fittingly engage our 
attention." 

So saying, he began to display before the curi- 
ous gaze of his companion all the miscellaneous 
crowd of articles which have been mentioned 
before. 

^' See," he said, choosing from amongst them a 
small phial enclosed in a richly wrought net-work 
of silver, which seemed to bespeak the precious 
quality of that which it contained, and speaking 
in a low and mysterious tone, " see, here is that 
which may well turn our thoughts from worldly 
matters, and which, if anything hath that power, 
is able to work miracles on the sinful soul of 
man." 

" What mean you ?" asked the nun eagerly. 

" This bottle," replied the friar, and as he spoke 
he pressed it devoutly to his lips, "this bottle 
contains a small quantity of the water of a certain 
fountain, which springs forth in the cell of a woix- 
drously holy hermit, Who dwells among the caves 
of Mount C^^rmel, and whose sanctity is so famed 
throughout the East, that men come from far and 
near to prove the marvellous power of that well, 

c 3 
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by which so pious an anchorite hath so often 
prayed^ Nay, a monk of our order, who went 
lately on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, brought 
back with him a small quantity of that sacred 
stream, as more precious than all the rich powders 
«nd spices of the merchant." 
; ** But what are its chief virtues ? Does it work 
miracles?" asked the abbess with increasing 
curiosity. 

** Its virtues," said the priest with the utmost 
solemnity, "its virtues are too countless to be 
numbered ; yet there is one in particular, which 
I would gladly make known to you, since in your 
situation it might prove of special service, but 
that I fear you might smile at my words, and 
thus commit sin by mocking at so holy a thing." 

" I smile upon so sacred a subject!" cried the 
nun indignantly; and then, her curiosity getting 
the better of her injured pride, she added, " But 
tell me, holy father, I pray thee, what this may 
be ? Thou needest not to fear a false austerity on 
my part." 

** Then will I gratify thee," said the friar after 
AlD^oment of apparent reflection, " but draw nearer 
to Ine, for I dare not speak of this matter save in 
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a whisper, lest profane and unbelieving ears 
should chance to be near at hand." 

He then commenced in a low tone his com- 
munication, at the conclusion of which the face 
of the Abbess wore an expression of peculiar de- 
light and wonder ; and, taking the phial, she paid 
with alacrity its price. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE DBEAH. 

" Nought 18 there under heaven's wide hoUownease, 
That moves more dear compassion of mind, 
Than beautie brought t' unworthie wretchednesse 
Through envies, snares, or fortune's freaks unkind." 

Faerie Queene, 

We said that Beatrice de Brancecombe, living 
among the bright images of the past^ which 
memory ceased not to conjure up around her, and 
straying sometimes, perchance in fancy, amongst 
yet more charming visions raised by the magic 
wand of hope, enjoyed within the tranquil walls 
of the convent a peace as perfect as it was pos- 
sible for any one in her situation, deprived of all 
that was dearest to her, to feel, and which pro- 
bably any one of a weaker and less well regulated 
mind would have failed to experience at all. But 
in spite of these soothing memories and pleasing 
hopes, and in spite of her courageous fortitude, as 
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time passed on^ and the brilliant hues of summer 
began gradually to fade into the mellow tint of 
autumn without her having received any tidings 
of her father, or of Wilfred, who had been yet 
longer separated from her, it was at times with 
the utmost difficulty that she could ward off the 
desponding thoughts and fears which frequently, 
like the waves of a dark ocean, would rise around 
her, and threaten to overwhelm her spirit. And 
often at midnight, when all else were sunk in 
deep repose, would she rise from her sleepless 
couch, and pour forth the whole agony of her soul 
in prayer, that strength might be given her to 
endure, and that the protecting care of an all- 
watchful Providence might guard those lives, for 
which it would have been to her so light a sacri- 
fice to risk her own. 

And doubtless, Wilfred de Alvarez, in the hour 
of danger, did those pure, earnest prayers weave 
around thy person a shining barrier, which, 
though seen by none save angels' eyes, was more 
effectual for thy preservation than thy strong 
shield or thy corslet of proof. 

Then, as soon as she had somewhat relieved her 
weary heart, she would rise from her knees, and, 
going to her casement, gaze forth into the grey 
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court of the convent without, and watch the 
sombre branches of the old yew, as they waved to 
and fro, like some beckoning spectre's hand, in 
the uncertain moonlight, and half envy the little 
birds who, rocked in that gently swaying cradle, 
slumbered, free from every care, each in his leafy 
nest, little dreaming of the troubled and restless 
human heart iiiat beat so near them. 

Frequaatly at such moments as these she would 
raise her eyes towards the silver disc of the mocm, 
and would wonder whether at that very hour her 
cold beams were shining down upon some blood- 
stained battle-field, covered with the dead and 
dying; and her &ncy would find a species of 
morbid fascination in picturing to her the various 
wounds of those who lay there, some deep in the 
breast, and covering with crimson drops the gilded 
armour, some having cleft through helm and 
skull and bathed in gore the snowy plume, some 
having half-severed a limb. And then she would 
go on trying to realise to herself the feelings of 
those to whom that moonbeam was the last ray of 
earthly light, imtil at length the power of imagi- 
nation grew so strong and vivid, that she would 
rush back to her couch, and endeavour, though 
often vainly, to dissipate by slumber such fearful 
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ims^es. Unseen and unknown by all save 
Heaven were these seasons of unutterable- an- 
guish; and though sometimes the kindly heart 
of the little abbess, or the warm and devoted 
affection of Hebe, would prompt a question of 
tender solicitude concerning the pallor of her 
cheek, and the deep sighs which now and then 
involuntarily escaped her, yet far too lofty and 
reserved was her nature to seek support in any 
mere human sympathy, and with a smile or a 
playful word she invariably parried the inquiries. 
But notwithstanding that the recurrence of these 
feelings of despondency had now become all too 
frequent, irarely if ever had she felt them weigh 
so oppressively upon her as on the evening of the 
day which followed that on which the conver- 
sation that terminated the last chapter took place. 
And yet in no way could she account for such 
sensations assailing her at this peculiar time; 
nothing particular had happened to awaken them, 
and as she prepared to leave the convent chapel 
after vespers, she felt almost inclined to accuse her- 
self of weakness and folly for permitting them to 
obtain such mastery over her. Yet vainly did 
she seek to dispel tAem by fixing her mind 
upon outward objects; for they, as she gazed 
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around upon them, seemed but to incres^ these 
feelings. 

It was a cold gloomy evening ; throughout the 
whole of the day the sun had been hidden behind 
an impenetrable veil of thick driving mist, that 
had swept from the high ground of Exmoor over 
the intervening lands, and lay upon the vale 
beneath. As she looked about her, the grim 
figures of the saints, each in his separate niche, 
and the black forms of the nuns, as they glided to 
and fro, appeared yet more stem and ghost-like 
in the sombre grey light cast over them by the 
sky without ; while the chilling blast, which met 
her as she approached the door of the sacred 
building, seemed to send through her whole frame 
a kind of shudder, that filled her as it were with 
indefinable yet depressing forebodings of coming 
evil. Overcoming, however, the feeling which 
instinctively impelled her to return once more 
into the interior of the chapel, rather than face 
the cold air without, she moved onward, and, 
mounting the broad stone staircase, soon reached 
her chamber, where, having dismissed with a few 
Idndly words her faithful attendant, who awaited 
her, with the intention of striving to cheer her by 
her company through the long weary hours of 
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eveniog, but for whose conversation she felt at 
the moment no desire, she seated herself, without 
even lighting the lamp, near the casement, in the 
dim twilight, the dark shades of which agreed 
too well with the colour of her own reflections. 
These, as may be supposed, wandered along a 
gloomy road. 

And now, influenced by that same restless and 
self-tormenting fancy which has been before de- 
scribed as bringing to her mind all the horrors of 
war, she found herself involuntarily endeavouring 
to realise the life which she should lead in her own 
ancestral halls, when she should return thither a 
medden, an orphan in reality, and widowed in 
spirit, surrounded by the ghosts of past hours of 
happiness, and nourishing within her cheerless 
heart but one hope, — that Heaven would soon be 
pleased to sever the dark thread of her dreary 
life. 

Before Beatrice had been long thus mentally 
engaged, she began to feel, contrary to her usual 
wont, a kind of drowsiness stealing over her. 
The sensation surprised her, because of late she 
had been accustomed frequently to watch until 
the night was far advanced without experiencing 
any inclination for slumber; often, indeed, the 
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vivid and fearful phantoms of her own excited 
imagination had forced her to remain wakeful in 
their spectral company, until morning, with its 
cheerful beams, in some degree dispelled them, 
and permitted her a brief repose. Yielding 
rather gladly than otherwise to this feeling, which 
she considered as an effort on the part of wearied 
nature to refresh herself after the many long 
sleepless nights of mental anxiety which she had 
lately endured, she rose from her seat, and having 
poured out her evening prayers, and loosened her 
long and waving tresses from their golden band, 
so that they now fell like a silken veil aroimd her 
form, she threw herself, without removing any of 
her dress, upon her couch, where she was soon en- 
folded within the arms of natiure's soft nurse, even 
as we beheld her on that fearful night when the 
maniac shrieks of Leonora de Mohun aroused her 
in so terrible a manner from her rest. But this 
time no frenzied scream disturbed her, and she 
slumbered on, completely unconscious of all around 
her, until at length, as her sleep, which had been 
for some tim^ so profound as to entirely prevent 
her from receiving any impression from the ever- 
shifting, many-coloured stream of thought which, 
sleeping or waking, never ceases to flow over the 
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kuman brain^ became more light, her mind was 
visited by a singular and fantastic vision. 

She dreamt that she was sitting in her own 
chamber within the castle of De Brancecombe^ 
listening anxiously for the steps of Wilfred's 
horse, exactly as she used to do in her former 
happy days, when suddenly she thought that she 
heard the sound of distant revelry, and that, at- 
tracted by it, she left her chamber^ and, moving 
onward in the direction of the noise, which grew 
every moment louder as she approached, she at 
length reached the door of the spacious banquet- 
ing hall from whence it issued. On opening this 
she thought that a strange scene presented itself 
to her eyes. 

The tradition concerning the origin of the castle 
and family of De Brancecombe was this, that 
the former had been built by a British chieftain 
who, at the time when the Saxons invaded Britain, 
fled westward before the invaders, as was the 
case with so many of his countrymen, in order 
to take refuge among the then untrodden wilds of 
Cornwall and Devon. The descendants of this 
chieftain had inhabited the castle until the Noer- 
man Conquest, when one of the nobles in the train 
of the Conqueror, by name De Brancecombe, 
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having been sent by his master to subdue that 
part of the country, had married the last female 
descendant of the ancient Briton, and, having 
given his own name to the castle, had thus become 
the founder of one of the most illustrious families 
in the west. 

And now in her dream Beatrice beheld seated 
at each side of the table that traversed this stately 
hall, which to her fancy seemed extended far 
beyond its actual length, all her ancestors, both 
British and Norman, who had existed in distant 
ages ; the former, many of them, chieftains of a 
wild and almost savage appearance, partially 
clothed in skins, their broad and naked breasts 
covered with a painted device ; while the latter, 
although somewhat less rude in appearance, never- 
theless manifested an early date in the primitive 
fashion of their arms and dress. About halfway 
down the table sat a black-bearded warrior, with a 
blue-eyed lady beside him, after whom all distinc- 
tion between the two races seemed to cease ; and 
among the later members of her family Beatrice 
could recognise many of her ancestors of whom 
she had heard in the chronicles of her race, and 
who had been surnamed from some peculiarity in 
dress or person. 
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With tbat strange improbability and inconsis- 
tency which so often is the case in dreams^ and 
which renders them so entirely diflferent from 
anything in real life, it seemed to Beatrice that 
she felt in no degree terrified, and very little 
surprised at the sight of this singular assembly ; 
but that she moved forward and seated herself on 
an empty chair at the bottom of the table, next 
to a young and beautiful lady, whom she instinc- 
tively recognised to be her own mother. For 
sometime she thought that the banquet continued 
uninterrupted, when at length there was a sudden 
stir among the spectral guests, and all rising they 
began slowly to move in regular order out of the 
apartment. But as he reached the door, each 
one turning round fixed his eyes for an instant 
upon herself, and raising his hand, uttered so- 
lemnly the single word, " Beware 1 " This con- 
tinued until the whole party had dispersed ; and 
her mother, who was the last, was passing out, but 
as she turned to speak the warning word it seemed 
to her that instead a smile hovered upon her lips, 
and with that smile she started and awoke. 

But wherefore, as she opens her eyes, does she 
close them again, fancying that she still dreams? 
and wherefore, when she uncloses them a second 
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time^ does she spring up and gaze on the objects 
about her like one bewildered ? 

It IB no simply furnished, narrow convent 
chamber in T^hich she stands; it is a spacious 
apartment hung round with faded tapestry, and 
showing on every side signs of once gorgeous, 
though perhaps rude, but now somewhat decayed 
magnificence. It is not the low couch surrounded 
by scanty drapery on which last night she threw 
herself, but a large, heavily qurtained bed, with a 
richly embroidered coverlid. Confused and per- 
plexed, deeming that she must be labouring under 
some mental delusion, Beatrice stood for some 
time wholly unable to comprehend or to realise 
anything around her. Surely it can be no trick 
of fancy; she lays her hand on the soft crimson 
silk of the faded curtains, and holds it over the 
flame of a lamp which bums beside her until it 
is almost scorched by the fire; the scene must 
be reality, and no impossible illusion. And yet 
how was it possible that she, who so lately had 
fallen asleep in her chamber within the convent, 
could now find herself in an apartment which 
she had no recollection of having ever before en- 
tered, surrounded by objects which were in no 
way iiamiliar to her? What could be the power 
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that bad thus stolen her at midnight jErom within 
the holy^ and^ as far as she knew, impenetrable 
cloister walls, and transported her to a place 
utterly unknown to her, and this without her 
slumb^ having been in the slightest degree dis- 
turbed ? 

With the utmost eagerness and anxiety she now 
began minutely to examine -the fiimiture of the 
room ; hjit this inspection in no way gave any 
clue to the mystery. From all around ^her, the 
only idea she could gather was one of long past 
barbaric splendour ; for everything ia the apart- 
ment seemed to belong to an age far anterior to 
the present, and bore traces of long disuse and 
decay. The massive oak seats were worm-eaten 
and almost crumbling away ; the gorgeous tapestry 
was faded, the rich silk curtains overlaid with 
cobwebs and dust. She next turned to the case- 
ment, which, to her great delight, yielded to her 
touch. On throwing it open, she was disap- 
pointed to find that it looked into nothing but a 
small deserted coiurt surrounded on all sides by 
high stone walls, which completely shut out 
everything beyond it, and which looked cold and 
grey in the now waning moonlight. After this 
she proceeded to the door, which stood at the 
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opposite end of the apartment; but it, unlike the 
casement, resolutely resisted every attempt she 
made to open it. As she stood vainly trying it 
with all her strength, the idea suddenly flasl^ed 
upon her mind that, be she where she might, she 
was a prisoner. She then recollected her strange 
and warning dream, and a whole multitude of 
vague and fearful conjectures rushed all at once 
upon her mind. This mysterious agent who had 
thus possessed himself of her person, who was he ? 
What were the means he had employed for her 
transport ? What were his intentions towards her ? 
As she mused upon these perplexing points, 
Beatrice may be excused if she yielded to those 
superstitious feelings so prevalent in the age she 
lived in, and was inclined to attribute this unac- 
countable event to some supernatural influence. 

Wild and fantastic were the tales which in these 
credulous and marvel-loving days were whispered 
by wrinkled age over the smouldering hearth, or 
woven by minstrel into harmony in some phantom 
lay, of unfortunate maidens who had been borne 
off at midnight to the abode of some mighty en- 
chanter, who had become enamoured of their 
charms, and who, as soon as he had carried out 
his devices against them, had transformed them 
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into the shape of bird or beast, and in such goise 
sent them back into the world. And though 
formerly Beatrice had smiled at these tales, yet 
she began now more than half to believe that she 
herself was about to prove their reality; for 
what, save some supernatural power, could have 
performed an act so entirely dififerent from all the 
probabilities of ordinary life? Nor were these 
ideas diminished by the appearance of the apart- 
ment in which she found herself; for the general 
air of desolation and decay that pervaded it served 
but to increase her gloomy foreboding. It must 
certainly have been many years since any living 
creature had inhabited it; and there prevailed 
throughout it a chill damp feeling, such as we 
generally associate with a vault or some other 
subterranean place. 

Fancy, thus aided by these circumstances, be- 
gan gradually to seize the reins of sober thought 
out of the hand of reason, and to run riot through 
her brain, conjuring up the strangest visions, so 
that she trembled to look into the dark and dis- 
tant corners of the spacious room, into which the 
feeble rays of the lamp scarcely penetrated ; lest 
she should see issuing forth from them some 
monstrous form, or her eye should rest upon some 
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hideonB fisMse griimmg at her firom between the 
figures on the tapestry. 

As she thus stood^ agitated at onoe by the real 
causes of alarm, which in truth her situation 
warranted, and by those less substantial yet more 
potent terrors which imagination ceased not to 
raise, she suddenly heard footsteps rapidly ap- 
proaching. Starting and shuddering at the sound, 
which raised ¥dth]n her a hundred fresh fears and 
doubts, she nevertheless moved close to the door, 
and soon became aware that two or more persons 
clad in armour, which she could hear distinctly 
ringmg as they moved along, w^re drawing near. 
As soon as these individuals reached the door 
of her apartment, they paused, and a voice, 
which she fancied was not entirely unfamiliar to 
her ear, although she was quite unable to deter* 
mine whether the impressions connected with it 
were of a nature painful or pleasing, said in 
the authoritative tone of one who addresses an 
inferior: 

''Let an be prepared in t^i minutes at the 
postern, where I will meet you at the expiration 
of that time. Sir Richard, aU praise be to that 
last strong cup of lordly sads:, slumbers peacefully 
on his own hearth, so that we shall be saved the 
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inconvenience of having his burly person thrust 
in amongst our affairs. Therefore ere he awake, 
and before the morning dawns, begone, and exe- 
cute m J commands ; and an thou be'est active in 
my service, neither thou, nor any of thy comrades, 
shalt repent thy fidelity." 

** My lord," was the reply, in another and sub- 
missive voice, ^^your commands shall be obeyed. 
But, holy St. Christopher!" added the second 
speaker, after a moment's pause, and with a loud 
laugh, " how will old Sir fiichard storm and rave 
when he awakes and finds that you have stolen a 
march upon him, and carried off this fair bird 
which he had aided you to catch, without so mudi 
as permitting him to see the colour of its plumage ! 
And may I be hanged before noon ^" 

^ And that thou surely shalt be, thou prating 
fool," here interrupted th« other, who seemed to 
have no sympathy with the jocularity of his friend, 
"if thou standest much longer grinning there. 
Be silent, and depart instantly ; and if thou hast 
a fancy for coining jests, wait till thou art amoi^ 
thy companions." 

This reproof appeared immediately to check 
the mirth of the menial, for such seemingly was 
his character ; and soon his footsteps were heard 
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retreating ; while Beatrice, who had not lost a 
word of their conversation, perceived, as she at- 
tentively listened, that his master remained at 
the door, and her heart beat quicker as the 
thought arose to her mind that he was probably 
^ about to enter. Nor was she wrong in this latter 
conjecture : an instant after she distinguished the 
sound of a key being applied to the lock of the 
door, and almost before she could move away 
from it, it flew open, and a cavalier, arrayed in 
black armour, with his face completely concealed 
by the visor of his helmet, strode with a rapid 
and assured step into the apartment. On per- 
ceiving, however, the figure of Beatrice, who stood 
opposite him, her long black tresses flowing in 
wild disorder, her fine features covered with a 
crimson glow, occasioned by the excessive emotion 
she had experienced at his approach, and her whole 
attitude one of mingled womanly modesty and of- 
fended dignity, which, in spite of her late alarm, 
she had instinctively assumed on the entrance of 
him whom she believed to be her captor, he 
started for a moment back, as if little expecting 
to see so fair a vision as he had now before him, 
muttering within the hollow of his helmet : 
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^^ Wliat I awake already I Scarce did I antici- 
pate this." 

But his embarrassment was of very brief dura- 
tion. Instantly recovering himself, he moved 
towards the expectant maiden, with an air at once 
respectful and authoritative, and said, in a firm 
voice: 

^' Lady, fear not ; no harm is intended towards 
you. Only obey me for the present, and ere long 
shall you know the meaning of that which, per- 
chance, now appears to you inexplicable." 

" And wherefore," cried Beatrice, indignantly, 
all the courage of her race coming to her assist- 
ance in that trying moment, and dispelling for a 
time her ffear, " and wherefore should I obey youP 
What right have you to control my actions ? What 
right thus, by some unworthy artifice, to violate 
the holy laws of the sanctuary, stealing me from 
the shelter of its shade like a robber at midnight? 
Sir Cavalier, if thou art a soldier and a gentleman, 
as thy appearance would seem to denote, answer 
me these questions, for never will I stir by my 
own free will from this spot till these demands 
are satisfied. The daughter of the Baron de 
Brancecombe is not to be thus insulted with im 
punity." 
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*' By heaven, by heaven, thou dost me wrong 
by that word insult," exclaimed the masked war- 
rior, impatiently ; then, checking himself, he con- 
tinued in the same calm tone as formerly, ^^ But 
seek not, lady, to resist my will ; such conduct 
can in no way serve yoiu All in this castle are 
devoted to my interest ; and the loudest shriek 
that you oould raise for help would scarcely reach 
even beyond its most inmost walls. Therefore 
yield quietly to destiny ; and I pledge my word 
that your person shall be as much respected as 
within the walls of the cloister." 

^^ And shall I," cried the maiden, passionately, 
" shall I trust the word of him who thus ignobly 
uses the power he has treacherously gained over a 
woman ? Thou art no true knight ; thou art not 
worthy even to touch those emblems of chivalry 
which thou wearest, if thou canst thus oppress 
weakness. Therefore, sooner would I trust my 
foot upon the mountain's snow when April's sun- 
beams soften it than confide in thine honoiu:." 

-'^And yet. Madam, shall my future conduct 
convince you of the qontrary," said the cavalier, 
bitterly, " notwithstanding these scornful words. 
But time,", he added, resolutely, " time admits not 
that wa stay longer here. Therefore, lady, either 
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wrap yourself in this," and as he spoke he displayed 
a lai^e mantle which he bore on his arm, such as 
was Qsed by those who desired to go abroad with 
their faces covered, *'and follow me ; or else must 
I perforce take upon myself the office of being 
your tirewoman ; and then must I bear you where 
I desire you to go." 

" Approach me not ; approach me not ! " ex- 
claimed Beatrice, starting back as he drew near 
to execute his threatened purpose; " since you are 
deaf to every call alike of chivalry and honour, 
and since heaven has willed that I should be in 
yofur power, I will obey you ; but not one finger 
shall you lay upon me." 

So saying, she took the mantle from his hand, 
and feeling that all resistance for one in her help- 
less position was utterly useless, and deeming that 
dignified submission was better than fruitless re- 
sistance, she threw it around her, and prepared 
herself immediately to follow her unwelcome 
guide, who dming all this time stood gazing at 
her, his eyes flashing from between the bars of 
his helmet, and his hands convulsively pressed 
together upon> his mail-dad breast, like one who 
se^s to repress some violent emotion. But aB 
soon as he perceived that she was prepared to 
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accompany him, he hastily took up the lamp 
which he had brought with him, and without 
uttering another word signed to her to follow him, 
and quitted the apartment. 

After they had traversed the corridor without^ 
and descended two or three narrow and dark flights 
of steps, they at length reached a door which ad- 
mitted them into the open air. 

And now Beatrice could distinguish a party 
of from twenty to thirty armed and mounted 
men, whose forms were dimly visible in the pale 
twilight that precedes the crimson burst of morn- 
ing, like a grey-hooded nun announcing the advent 
of a richly jewelled and gorgeously robed princess. 
And so ever is it in nature, shadow alternating 
with brightness, soft- moonlight with dazzling sun- 
shine, melody with silence ; while in truth 

** Man only mars the sweet accord," 

jarring with his life of hundredfold inconsistency 
and sin upon this ceaseless full-toned harmony, 
like the harsh note of a trumpet blown in the 
midst of one of Mozart's sweetest symphonies. 

As soon as the sable warrior issued forth with 
his fair charge, he raised on high for a moment 
the lamp he bore, as if by way of a concerted 
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signal, and then extingaished it. This action 
was immediately responded to by a loud hum of 
recognition from his followers, who apparently 
had been awaiting him with some impatience. 
Into the midst of this martial band he now con- 
ducted Beatrice, where there stood one of those 
closed litters which were then used for transport- 
ing the infirm, or such ladies of rank as preferred 
this mode of travelling to the more fatiguing ex- 
ercise of the saddle. Opening the door of this the 
cavalier now signified to his unwilling charge his de- 
sire that she should enter it ; and she, considering 
as before all resistance vain, resigning herself to the 
care of heaven, immediately obeyed. The knight 
then mounted a horse which was held by one of 
his attendants, and placing himself at the side of 
the litter which contained his captive gave the 
word for the party to proceed; and very soon 
they were moving onward at a rapid pace. 

Vainly did Beatrice strive to conjectxu'einwhat 
direction they had turned ; her idea was that the 
castle they had just left was not far distant from 
Redstun. But her present position rendered it 
impossible for her to perceive any of the objects 
around her, and she therefore yielded herself up 
in calm resignation to her £Eite. 
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CHAPTER in. 

THE WOOING. 

" "With fawnmg vordes he courted her awhile ; 
And, looking lovely, and oft sighing sore, 
Her constant heart did tempt with diverse guile. 

Bat wordes, and lookes, and sighes she did al^ore, 
Ab rock of diaa^nd stedfast evennoie." 

Faerie Queene, 

Not very cheering, as may readily be imagined, 
were the reflections wliich employed the mind of 
Beatrice as, reclined in her litter, she listened 
listlessly to the ceaseless tread of the score of 
steeds whose hoofs rang on the hard and un- 
even ground around her. She now found herself 
completely separated from all her friends, in the 
power of a stranger of whose name even she was 
ignorant, and whose motives for her capture she 
was utterly unable to divine, although all the cir- 
cumstances attending it seemed to prove that 
they could be of no very amicable or honourable 
kind. Nor did there appear to be much hope for 
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the future. Great she knew would be the com.- 
motion within the walls of the convent^ and un- 
bounded the grief and terror both of the Lady 
Abbess and Hebe^ when her disappearance should 
be discovered; and she knew also that they woidd 
leave no mesuis untried for her deliverance* But 
in 'those days laws were too weak, and the state 
of society in genial too disorderly and unsettled^ 
for even such a flagrant act of violence as the 
present to receive any v<Bry prompt or vigorous 
notice from the executive of the district. And 
indeed, should her. friends at length, by dint of 
constant importunities, succeed in rousing in her 
favour the tardy and drowsy administrators of 
justice, they would so completely have lost all 
trace of her that they would probably find it no 
very easy matter even to discover her. Had the 
Baron or Wilfred been at hand, the case might 
have been different, for they would, either by their 
©aergetic efforts, or by the respect paid to their 
distinguished names, have compelled right to be 
done her ; or else with their good swords would 
have made their way to her through every ob- 
stacle. But both perhaps at that very moment 
were stretched lifeless on some foreign bai^e^ 
field; and as this thought crossed her mind, a 
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deeper sigh escaped her than she had heaved 
even over her own desperate situation. 

From these unpleasant meditations she was^ 
however, after some time, aroused by the whole 
party suddenly halting, and in a few moments 
she beheld the dark eyes of the sable knight 
gazing into the litter at her. 
. " Lady," he said, " it is now necessary that you 
leave your litter, for the road permits not that it 
should carry you any further, and we are almost 
at the end of our journey." 

Assuming the same air of haughty submission 
that she had worn at the commencement of their 
intercourse, Beatrice, without vouchsafing any 
reply, immediately descended, rejectiug with a 
disdainful gesture the assistance proffered by her 
companion, who, instead of resenting the action 
as she had expected, drew back with a degree of 
respect in his demeanour which seemed wholly 
irreconcilable with the rest of his conduct towards 
her. Partially throwing aside the mantle which 
covered her face, Beatrice now looked with some 
curiosity around her. She perceived that they 
were standing at the commencement of a rocky 
headland, which was covered in many parts by 
thick patches of purple heather, that blended in 
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rich and haxmonious colouring with the hues of 
the yellow gorse that flourished amongst it. At 
the extremity of this headland, and overhanging 
the waves of the ocean, which were now glitter- 
ing brightly in the rays of the morning sun, there 
stood a grey castellated looking limestone edifice, 
protected on the side towards the land by a high 
wall; and giving the idea, both on account of its 
position and its artificial defences, of a fortress of 
no inconsiderable strength. 

The approach to this building was a long and 
narrow rugged path, which led amongst the 
heather and gorse to the gateway. Towards this 
latter the sable cavaUer, followed by Beatrice and 
several of the men-at-arms, who had dismoimted 
from their horses, which they left in charge of the 
remainder of their comrades, now directed his 
steps. Having arrived at the portal, which was 
guarded by a portcullis, backed by a massive 
oaken door strongly studded and braced with 
iron, and deeply set in a low stone arch, whose 
grotesque and half-defaced ornaments, repre- 
senting griffins and other strange and fabulous 
animals, declared sufficiently its ancient date, the 
knight unslung from his baldric a richly-chased 
silver bugle, on which he blew a loud, full blast, 
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which was answered by many a playfdl little echo 
that slumbered among the crenelated towers and 
old grey battlements. This summons was speedily 
responded to by the raising of the portcullis, and 
soon the massive door being thrown open by a 
man-at-arms, who appeared within, they entered 
into a small semicircular species of vestibule, 
which was hung round with weapons of the chase 
of every description, and with many a sylvan 
trophy. The wide branching antlers and dun 
and dappled skins of stag and roebuck were 
interspersed with the grim spoils of a grizzly wolf, 
whose huge fangs still grinned menacingly at the 
passer by, while here and there was seen the plu- 
mage of some rare sea bird that had once 
Bkimmed lightly, little dreaming of his fate, over 
the dancing waves, rejoicing in the spray that 
decked his wing as he dipped and rose with a 
translucent diamond. 

Amid these evidences of woodland prowess the 
lord of the castle paused not; but crossing the 
hall he led the way, still followed by Beatrice, up 
a spiral stone staircase, which continued for some 
time to wind upwards, until at length it termi- 
nated in a small octagonal chamber. This apart- 
ment was rendered in some degree gloomy by its 
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windows being of a narrow lancet-shaped form, a 
mode of construction which the architect of the 
castle had adopted on account of the extreme 
violence of the powers of the elements to which 
the exposed situation made almost every iace of 
the building liable. In other respects the cham- 
ber wore a aufficiently cheerful appearance, being 
fitted up with every attention to convenience, and 
almost with elegance, and containing all the ap- 
pliances for the comforts of female life which the 
fourteenth century afforded. Here stood an em- 
broidery frame ; near it was a lute ; and there a 
softly cushioned velvet couch. Out of this room 
there opened another, which was apparently 
designed as the sleeping apartment, and was 
fitted up in much the same style as its neighbour, 
giving an equal idea of luxury and refinement. 

"And thisj" said Beatrice, ks she gazed. around 
her, in a tone of the bitterest irony, which she felt 
compelled to use towards her companion, in spite 
of the danger which she ran of irritating one who 
was possessed of such power over her future, 
** and this, then, is the prison which my courteous 
and chivalrous captor destines for me. Of a 
truth, much I ought to feel myself indebted to 
his clemency that he has not been pleased to im- 
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mure me within some gloomy dmigeon, which in 
general forms the abode of those situated as 
lam." 

*^ Yes, Lady, this is your prison, since by that 
title you choose to call it," replied the knight. 
*' And yet," he addled, drawing nearer to her, and 
speaking in a tone of intense passion and earnest- 
ness, that made her almost start back involun- 
tarily at his approach, " Beatiice de Branceeombe, 
it rests but with thyself to change this place, and 
indeed the whole of this castle, into a temple, of 
which thou shalt be the sole divinity, and where 
thou shalt be more blindly adored than ever yet 
the proudest of thy sex even dreamed of." 

" Sir Knight," was the answer of the maiden, 
disturbed equally by his words and manner, 
yet preserving her dignified demeanour; ^^Sir 
Knight, I comprehend you not; utterly igno- 
rant am I for what purpose you have brought 
me to this place. But, be it what it may, little 
favour will such language of vain and empty 
gallantry find in my ears ; and never could it be 
more ill-timed than at this moment when your 
every action belies your speech." 
• Violentj'apparently, was the agitation within the 
breast of the sable knight as she thus spoke, for 
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his corselet heaved to and fro like a troubled sea, 
and he seemed vainly endeavouring to suppress 
the strong emotion. 

At length, however, as if he had come to some 
sudden determination, he turned to the door, and 
having closed it, as though he feared interruption, 
he immediately removed his helmet, and standing 
uncovered before her disclosed his countenance to 
Beatrice. But what was the surprise of the latter, 
when looking at him with a feeling, as may well 
be imagined, of the most eager interest and 
curiosity, to find that his features were by no 
means imfamiliar to her, and to recognise in him, 
when she had for a moment consulted memory, 
that wandering minstrel who had walked beside 
her palfrey on the day of her departure from the 
monastery of Bralynch. With this recognition 
there also flashed upon her the recollection of the 
words which this individual had then uttered con- 
cerning Wilfred, and of the violent indignation 
they had caused her. As these thoughts crossed 
her mind, a sudden ray of light seemed to strike 
her, and she experienced an almost instantaneous 
conviction that the designs against her person of 
him who stood before her had by no means been 
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the growth of yesterday, although as yet she was 
totally unable to fathom their real depth. 

" Traitor ! " she exclaimed, indignantly, ** and 
dost thou at length appear before me immasked ? 
Is there no other character in which thou wouldst 
desire to disguise tibyself ? Well hast thou acted 
the minstrel and the cavalier, although both min- 
strelsy and chivalry would shudder could they 
know that thou hadst ever worn their badges.'' 

"No, Beatrice de Brancecombe," exclaimed 
the knight, assuming a bearing as proud as her 
own, and which he well knew how to adopt when 
he pleased, but which nevertheless he now tem- 
pered with a show of soft respect, as he addressed 
his fair companion, "no longer will I seek to 
conceal from thee my name and my rank. Thou 
now seest before thee Balph de Sulac, the Lord of 
the £air Castle of Forest Keep ; in whose veins, 
lovely and haughty maiden, tiiere flows blood as 
noble as thine own." 

" De Sulac, De Sulac," cried Beatrice, violently 
agifated, as she recalled those painful associations 
connected with the word which have been before 
mentioned ; " I know not why, but ever have I 
feared and started at that name; and now, mer 
thinks, I have learned tiie cause. But oh. Sir 
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Balph de SaLac^" she continued^ fixing her dark 
eyes upon him, and speaking in a half imploring^ 
half chiding tone, " if such be in truth thy name, 
and such thy noble rank, how canst thou venture 
thus to tarnish thy fame, and that of tiby lofly 
Hneage, by so unknightly a deed as this ? Nay« 
rather, how couldst thou venture to speak that 
name, which thou professest to hold so dear, in 
the presence of her whom thou hast so unchivaL- 
rously wronged and oppressed ? " 

"And yet, Lady," said De Sulac, throwing 
himself at her feet, struck with almost inexpresa?- 
ible admiration at her wondrous and commanding 
beauty and her loffcy words, which, however, un- 
fortimately, only inflamed the more the passion 
that glowed within him, "and yet, in spite of 
thy displeasure, I will still dare to plead my cause 
before thee, since I shall find a fair and strong 
excuse in every glance that flashes &om thine eye, 
in every smile that plays around thy lip, in every 
blush that mantles on thy cheek. For in thy 
glorious beauty and thy soaring soul I leain 
that thou alone art formed to give the bliss I long 
have sought in vain ; and mine thou must and 
shalt be, though the whole world of man and of 
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spirits should rise to forbid our union. Yield, 
tberefore, Beatrice, and say that thou art mine." 

"Eise, Sir Ealph de Sulac, rise," said the 
maiden ; " I understand not how so violent a pas- 
sion can have thus suddenly risen within you. 
But be that as it may, it cannot be mine to re- 
spond to it. And therefore I would pray you to 
recollect your knighthood and your noble station, 
and not to press any further so distasteful a theme. 
Far better would it befit you to gain my esteem 
and gratitude by permitting me to depart from 
hence." 

"Permit thee to depart 1 Permit thee to de- 
part 1 " cried Sir Salph, with a strange mixture of 
irony and passion in his tone. "Would the 
thirsty plain that long has languished beneath the 
summer heat allow the cooling stream to flow 
away again, and seek its former channel, when 
the skilfril hand of art has once poured the re- 
freshing flood over its bosom? And dost thou 
think, that I who so long have panted to call thee 
mine, when at last I have reached the goal so 
ardently desired, would consent quietly to lose 
thee ? Beatrice, Beatrice, thou hast never loved, 
if thou deemest thus." 

" But wherefore. Sir Knight, if in truth you 
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feel the strong and wondrous passion of which 
you know how to speak so well, wherefore could 
you not come and woo me in my father's hall, like 
a straightforward and true-hearted gentleman? 
Then, perchance, I had not scorned you. Why 
have you chosen thus ignobly and subtly to get 
possession of my person, without even vouchsafing 
to make known to me the arts which you have 
practised to compass your lawless purpose?" 

"On the latter point, Lady, I will speedily 
satisfy thee ; and since thou desirest to know the 
means by which I stole from the sanctuary a 
brighter gem than ever decked the proudest 
shrine in Christendom, a purer saint than ever 
heard the prayer of priest or hermit, I will in 
a few words disclose to thee this mystery. Be- 
tween the castle and the convent of Bedstun 
there exists a subterranean passage. Of this I 
had gained the knowledge from my fast friend 
the possessor of the former; and I immediately 
resolved to avail myself of the circumstance. 
But the difl&culty was how to bear you away 
without your own cries and those of your attend- 
ant, whose apartment I suspected to join that of 
her mistress, arousing the othei* inmates of the 
convent, and thus discovering the attempt To 
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guard against this^ I managed, by means of a 
certain emissary of my own, who is devoted to my 
person, and who adopted the disguise of a wander- 
ing friar, to persuade the Lady Abbess to admin- 
ister to you and to your handmaiden a draught of 
strong composing powers, of which she herself 
8uq>ected not in the slightest degree the effects, 
believing it to be some rare and holy water 
which would work upon you so miraculously as 
that you would desire to take the veil and be- 
come members of the pious sisterhood. My plan 
proi^>ered even beyond my hopes. Last night, 
which was the time when the Abbess had been 
instructed to administer the potent drug, imder 
pretence that its wondrous virtues would work 
most effectually at that peculiar season, I passed 
through the subterranean way, whieh was to me 
bright as if it had been paved with diamonds, for 
the light of Beatrioe's eyes seemed ever to illu- 
minate it. I reaxshed your chamber, close to the 
door of which tiie secret passage issues, and 
found you slumbering. Baising you in my arms, 
I bore you to the castle, where you waked 
sooner than I expected. This, Lady, is a plain 
tale of the mighty arts that I have used to mn 
a prize which I deem so precious that henceforth 
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I will hold as nothii^ honour, fame^ and station 
to keep it mine." 

Thus did De Sulac reveal to Beatrice all that 
had before been so inexplicable to her ; and doubi>^ 
less he has also at the same time made known to 
the sharp-sighted reader the manner in which 
Hubert formerly managed to reach the chamber 
of Hebe Woodbine at so strange and unexpected 
a time. 

This disclosure, however, was veay far &om pro- 
ducing the effect De Sulac had desired upon his 
companion. He had hoped by such sincerity: 
and openness to impress in his favour the upright 
mind of Beatrice, and to flatter (for highly as he 
appreciated the nobleness of her nature, he yet 
believed her not wholly free^fitx^m every touch of 
female weakness) her vanity, by thus making 
known to her the difficulties he had overcome for 
her sake; by these means he expected at least to 
make some way in her good opinion. But very 
much had he miscalculated the character of 
Beatrice. His confession had but served to in- 
crease the feeling of mistrust and fear which she 
hsA before experienced towards him, for it had 
made known to her the utter unscrupulousnesa 
and the untiring perseverance with which, he had 
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caxried on his plots against her, and although, 
perchance, her woman's heart looked not unpity- 
ingly on his love, yet still her strong sense of right, 
and her horror at his vices, prevented her feeling 
any gratification at the sentiments with which she 
had inspired him ; so that the only effect his words 
had produced upon her was that of rendering 
more violent her indignation at his conduct. 

**And thus," she exclaimed, forgetting for a 
moment in the heat of her anger her captive 
position; "and thus, then, have thy unbridled de- 
sires and disgraceful artifice destroyed my peace, 
trifled with my honour, and cast on the race of 
De Brancecombe, by such an insult offered to one 
of its daughters, a stain which nought but blood 
can wash out. And art thou mad enough to think 
thus to win me ? or dost thou expect to awaken 
in my heart any other feeling save that of con- 
tempt, or at the best of pity for one whose 
ungovemed passions have taught him so to stray 
from all that is knightly and noble, and who has 
made himself little better than an object of mere 
scorn?" 

" Have a care. Lady,' have a care what thou 
sayest," replied De Sulac, rising haughtily from 
the kneeling posture he had hitherto maintained 
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before her. ^^Try not too far the power which 
thou holdest over me. Eemember that thy life 
and thy honour are wholly at mj discretion^ and 
that I have but to stretch out my hand to destroy 
either. Therefore be prudent, and recollect thou 
art my prisoner." 

" And thinkest thou to awe me into submission 
to thy will by such cowardly threats as these?" 
cried the maiden^ her eye kindling and her cheek 
glowing as she spoke. "Thinkest thou that I 
fear thee ? Know, then, if such be thy thought, 
that, sooner than yield to thee, Beatrice de Brance- 
combe would seek a refuge in death, trusting that 
heaven would forgive the deed in remembrance of 
the extremity that prompted it ; and leaving her 
injuries to be avenged by those whose swords 
never yet failed in the cause of innocence, and 
whom to know at this moment free from thy 
power, is even now a consolation to me.. Yes, 
Sir Balph de Sulac," she continued, yet more 
violently, *^ thou shalt live to rue this day ; for he 
whom once you strove so basely to malign in my 
presence, he by whose hand once to have held, and 
whose once to have been called, I hold the 
brightest glory of my life, will one day return; 
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and before one glance only of his eye, thy crsv^en 
soul diall quail las before a thunderbolt." 

Hard would it be to describe the conflicting 
sentiments of rage and lore that combated each 
oHier within the breast of De Sulac as she thus 
spoke. His pride stung to the quick by her con- 
tempt, and yet more maddened as he listened to 
her devotion to his rival, the desire of revenge 
clamoured loudly for immediate gratification. 
But as he gazed upon her and beheld her majestic 
beauty, which^ lit up as it was at the present 
moment by the noble indignation that burned 
within her, shone in truth with almost super- 
human splendour, and as he thought how lofty 
must be that spirit that could thus venture alone 
to brave his wrath, the voice of passion swelling 
up from his heart completely drowned that of every 
other sentiment, and he felt that her image was 
too firmly fixed within his breast for him to be 
able to raise his hand against the idol he had so 
ardently adored witiiout being in danger of break- 
ing in pieces with it at the same blow the shrine 
on which it stood. 

*^ Listen to me, Beatrice," at length he said, 
a£ber having remained silent for some moments, 
anxiously watched by the fair object of his thoughts. 
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who5 as she perceived the dark expression whick 
from time to time crossed Ids features, began, now 
that her first excitement had passed, almost to 
tremble as she recollected the irritating nature of 
1^ words she had lately nttered. '^ Forgive me, if 
just now, provoked by your scorn, I used harsh and 
injurious language. It is no insult that I offer 
you. I ask you to become my bride, to be bound 
to me by the holiest bonds, to share with me my 
rank, which shall receive from you a brighter 
lustre than ever the most noble deeds of my 
ancestors have conferred upon it; to be at once 
the sun to light me to glory and the softer moon- 
beam to welcome my return. Oh, Beatrice, 
Beatrice," he added, in a. sudden burst of wild 
passion, ^^thou wert surely meant to be mine; 
and mine thou shalt be, in spite of thyself, in 
spite of all the world. Such love as mine never 
glowed to be extinguished by the cold waters of 
indifference." 

"In truth. Sir Ealph," replied the damsel, 
somewhat softened by his last speech, "in truth 
you ascribe far more influence to my feeble 
attractions than ever they could in reality possess 
over you. Heartily do I lament the evil destiny 
which made me, albeit unwittingly, the object of 
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SO unfortunate and misplaced a love. But I know 
not how, when you were aware that my troth was 
already plighted to another, and when even now 
you have learnt from my words that my heart is 
so irrevocably given with it that no menaces and 
no dangers could ever shake my constancy; I 
know not how, I say, with this knowledge, you 
could hold such language as that which has just 
escaped your lips with any hope of obtaining 
what I cannot and will not bestow. And, there- 
fore, since such is the case," she proceeded, with 
the utmost earnestness, *^ shake off, I beseech 
you, this unmanly weakness which is so little 
worthy of your lofty lineage and station. Be a 
knight and a gentleman. Sir Balph; arouse all 
those noble qualities which even now, methinks, I 
see lying dormant in you ; overcome this enslav- 
ing passion, restore me to my friends and to 
liberty, and by this one act of generosity will 
you outweigh all the wrongs you have done me. 
Then shall the hand of Wilfred de Alvarez clasp 
yours like that of a brother, instead of being 
raised against you as a foe ; and then shall you go 
forth and win such glory in some distant field 
that the brightness it will shed around your per- 
son shall so dazzle all eyes, that they will not even 
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see the stain of this dark day resting on your 
arms." 

" I clasp the hand of Wilfred de Alvarez!" cried 
De Sulac, with a malicious smile ; for, enamoured 
as he had been with the sweet musical tones in 
which the foregoing words were uttered, and with 
the exquisitely formed lips from whence they pro- 
ceeded, he had nevertheless been but little moved 
from his purpose by their import. *' And still, 
then, Lady," he continued, ironically, ** still, then, 
you are unwavering in your former determination. 
But suppose you were to hear that this same Wil- 
fred de Alvarez at this moment is dead in the pri- 
son of a foreign land, and that his sword, in which 
you so implicitly trust, is rusting by his mouldering 
form. Suppose, my fair lady, you shotdd hear 
such facts as these, would your opinions and your 
fidelity still remain unchanged ?" 

As he spoke these last words in a low and 
measured tone, he fixed his eyes upon her, to see 
what effect they would produce, with an expression 
in them of triumphant malignity that can hardly 
be described. 

"What mean you. Sir Knight, what mean 
you ?" exclaimed Beatrice, in the utmost agitation, 
her lately glowing cheek suddenly becoming as 
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pale as the faded lily which she had yesterday 
placed in her breast, and which, although now 
withered and drooping, still nestled among the 
silken folds of her robe, 

"I mean but. Lady, to warn you that, per- 
chance, there might be circumstances which might 
render my conduct less strange than it appears ; 
and that your judgment of me, as that of the rest 
of your sex not unfrequently proves (forgive me for 
so ungallant a remark), may have been somewhat 
too hasty. But let not my words disturb you : 
rather let them pass, and think no more of 
them." 

*^ Oh, trifle not thus with me, for pity's sake ! 
trifle not with me thus," cried the maiden, her 
anxiety increasing every instant. " If, in truth, 
there glows in your heart one spark of that love 
which you say you bear me, tell me if you know 
in reality aught concerning the fate of Wilfred de 
Alvarez!" 

"Alas, Lady!" replied De Sulac, who, finding 
th9.t the violent exhibition of his passion seemed 
not much to serve his cause, was now endeavour- 
ing (and to do him justice, feigning was in this 
case no such easy matter to him) to conceal it for 
awhile under a somewhat calmer demeanour, in 
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the hope that he might more rapidly compafis hii 
designs, or at least make more way by trying a 
new plan of attack, ^* Alas 1 too strongly does 
that love, which you still seem so to doubt, burn 
within me, for me to be desirous to see your tears 
flow, even though it were for a rival. But, since 
such is your will, I will gratify your request, and 
that more readily that, perchance, I may catch 
one of those bright tears as they fall, and by aid 
of the magic charm of love may change it into a 
flame that shall light with its radiance the rest of 
my existence. The truth, then, is, that there 
arrived, not long since, on the shores of England, 
a rumour that this knight, this Wilfred de 
Alvarez" (and as he spoke, an acute observer 
might have perceived him fitfully approach his 
hand to his sword-hilt) " had been taken prisoner 
in a skirmish with the French, and that his fate 
since had remained unknown. And it was chiefly 
this news (not that I before feared the sw^rd of 
my rival, but that I deemed that his loss might 
render you more ready to listen favourably to my 
suit), it was, I say, chiefly this news, that made 
me imdertake my present daring enterprise." 

Sharp was the thrill of anguish which shot 
through the heart of Beatrice as she listened to 
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these words. But almost immediately it was 
somewhat deadened by the recollection of the 
little confidence she could place in the veracity of 
him who had uttered them ; and when added to this 
remembrance there came the thought of the sud- 
den change in the manner of her companion, 
from his former passionate violence to his present 
calm behaviour, she began to suspect and indeed 
to hope, though still she trembled, that this might 
be but some new artifice which he had tried for 
the purpose of shaking her constancy. 

" Sir Ralph," she cried, with some vehemence, 
" not much credence can I place in your words, 
for too well already have you taught me how to 
trust you. But be they true or false, in no way 
will they alter my determination ; for I will be to 
the full as faithful to the memory of Wilfred de 
Alvarez, if he be dead, as I have been to his 
person while he lived. My life shall be a per- 
petual widowhood, and never will I wear aught 
again save the cypress." 

" It were vain, Lady," said De Sulac, assuming 
an air of gentleness which, irritated as he was by 
the final words of his fair companion, was pro- 
bably very far from being expressive of his real 
feelings ; " it were vain to argue with your sus- 
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picions ; one day, it may be, you will learn how 
to prize what now you scorn. But," he continued, 
" I will at present press you no further ; you are 
far too noble a creature to be dealt with as I 
might deal with the rest of your sex. For a 
month,* therefore, from this day I will leave you 
undisturbed, without importuning you further, to 
think on what I have now said, and to await, if so 
it pleases you, some further tidings of him whom 
you prize so highly. During this time you shall 
be treated in this castle as a princess in her 
father's palace; and I will prove your first and 
most devoted subject." 

So saying, he bowed low before his captive, and 
ere she could reply he had left the apartment. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

THE MIDNIGHT VOICE. 

" * But, ah,* she said, * toy own true love 
Will ne'er return to me ; 
He's gone, as in the -wintertime. 
The cowslip from the lea. 
But oft upon the night-wind borne, 
I hear his accents plain ; 
And whispering in the breeze of mom. 
His voice comes back again.' " 

Ballads of the West 

It may have somewhat surprised the reader at 
the commencement of the last chapter to find 
Sir Ealph de Sulac bearing his fair captive, not to 
his old feudal abode of Forest Keep, as might have 
been naturally expected, but to another castle 
with which we have remained hitherto unac- 
quainted. In choosing this place as the temporary 
resting-place of his hardly-won prize. Sir Ralph 
was probably influenced by prudential motives. 
The building which now formed the prison of 
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Beatrice, was an ancient hunting-seat belonging 
to his family, situated, as we have seen, on the 
coast of the Bristol Channel, and surrounded 
by a considerable tract of uncultivated and un- 
inhabited country, broken in some parts into deep 
wooded ravines, in whose dark and tangled shades 
those wild animals found a home whose spoils 
we lately beheld displayed around the walls of 
the old baronial hall. There, in those woodland 
solitudes, the stately stag stretched his sleek 
sides on his richly enamelled couch of brilliant 
wild flowers sprinkled with midnight dews, for- 
getful .for the time of horn and hound. There 
the, cushat through the summer's day breathed 
softly again and again her plaintive and pro- 
longed note ; and there the merry little squirrels 
bounded in unceasing gambols from branch to 
branch, aa though their playful frolics were the 
only employment which could interest or occupy 
life. It was this circumstance of the peculiarly 
sequestered character of the situation, together 
with the strength of its position, guarded as it 
was on one side by the steep cliff which it over- 
hung, and on the other by its strong artificial 
defences and diflScult approach, that had induced 
its lord to prefer Hurlston, for such was the 
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name of the castle and of the headland on which 
it stood, on the present occasion, to Forest Keep, 
which was situated in a rather more populous 
district, and in case of attack would have been by 
no means so easily defended. 

In former days this castle had been the scene 
of most of the more atrocious acts that had 
stained the career of Sir Balph. There had 
been enacted much of the latter part of the cruel 
tragedy of Leonora de Mohun, which had pro- 
bably been dwelling in her shattered mind, and 
had in a great degree coloured her words during 
her terrible interview with Beatrice; and there 
also had been perpetrated many another deed 
of licence and of crime, needless to be mentioned 
here. On the present occasion, however, the 
Lord of Hurlston seemed desirous of making 
amends to the old walls for the evil report with 
which he had loaded them, by making them the 
theatre of a different drama. He had chosen two 
of the most spacious apartments, of which rats 
and spiders had been until now for some years 
the sole inhabitants, had caused them to be fitted 
up with elegance and richness, and had brought 
thither the bright lady of his love, with the firm 
intention of never permitting her to depart imtil 
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he had obtained her hand. For such, in truth, 
was the determination to which he had come, 
although, partly from the feelings of respect and 
admiration which Beatrice had awakened within 
him, partly from a hope of overcoming^ in time 
her dislike and scruples, he had, as we have seen, 
given her the respite of a month, at the end of 
which he was fully resolved in his own mind to go 
to any extremities rather than lose her. Nor was 
the spirit of Beatrice herself by any means cheated 
into repose by the soothing and conciliatory 
nature of the words uttered by her captor as he 
departed from her, and which seemed at least 
to promise her a temporary calm. Slight, in- 
deed, at present, was her knowledge of the cha- 
racter of De Sulac : and scarcely was she able as 
she felt, in so short a time as their intercourse 
had lasted, to form any very just estimate of it; 
Yet, nevertheless, as she sat in her apartment, 
wearied both in mind and body with all that she 
had lately undergone, and as she recollected the 
violence of his words and gestures, she experi- 
enced an inward conviction that she was now 
in the power of one from whose grasp it would 
be no very easy inatter even for the strongest 
to free her, and in whom was united every 
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quality that could inspire mistrust and fear. But 
still she remembered with a sensation almost of 
hope the occsusional flashes of something better 
and nobler, which even during this short inter- 
view had now and then shone forth for a moment 
in his conduct and words, like atoms of true gold 
amid a mass of dross; and she fancied that 
perchance it might need only a skilful hand to 
gather together these shining grains, and to form 
them into a consistent and polished surface* 
Other thoughts, however, besides those which 
regarded her own critical situation, came con- 
stantly to trouble her. The words spoken by 
De Sulac concerning Wilfred, although at the time 
she appeared to make light of them, and although 
she placed but little confidence in the speaker, 
had, nevertheless, made no small impression upon 
her. Well she knew that her lover, fighting in 
the ranks of an invading army in a foreign land, 
was but too frequently exposed to every danger 
that her imagination could suggest ; and besides 
this, the fact of her having received no commu- 
nication of any kind from him during his long 
absence seemed to confirm the supposition that 
some evil had befallen him, else why should he 
neglect to send her intelligence of his safety ? 
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In these melancholy and desponding reflec- 
tions, which now dwelt on her own forlorn 
condition, and now on the uncertain fate of 
Wilfred, she passed the whole of that long 
dreary day, the slow course of which was inter- 
rupted only by the entrance of a very shrivelled 
and sour-looking old woman, who brought her 
noon tide and evening repast, which were served 
on dishes of bright silver, and displayed all the 
culinary art that was practised in that age. The 
worthy beldam, however, although of no very 
prepossessing appearance, was full of the most 
submissive respect in her manner, busying her- 
self about the person of Beatrice with the ut- 
most officiousness, and offering to attend her 
that night in her chamber. A proffer of service 
which the lady declined, being little desirous 
to have near her one who was probably but 
a species of spy or jailer, set by De Sulac to 
watch her actions : and in this conjecture she 
was confirmed when she heard that the old 
woman, on qtdtting the apartment, softly turned 
the key on the outside. 

Left alone, Beatrice stood for some time at 
one of the narrow casements, listening (for the 
apartments which she inhabited were situated 
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in that paxt of the castle which overhung the 
sea) to the ceaseless and monotonous sound of 
the waves breaking at the foot of the cliflF. ThQ 
sound awakened in her a species of sad delight, 
for it reminded her of her home and her father's 
halls ; and she watched the crimson of evening 
fade away over the western waters, and give way 
to the sombre tint and pensive shadow of twilight, 
until at length, "the moon rising in unclouded 
majesty, apparent queen, unveiled her peerless 
light," and formed with her silver beams, as 
they rested on the calm breast of ocean, a 
shining path, which fancy might have held to 
be the bright way down which those guardian 
angels, appointed by heaven to watch over man- 
kind, glide swiftly and silently on their errands 
of mercy and love. 

Cheering and soothing was the effect produced 
in the mind of Beatrice by the stillness of night, 
and by the soft beams of that silver, planet ; and, 
rejoicing, even as the storm-tossed mariner rejoices 
when he finds himself in port, in the species of 
calm which now descended upon her restless and 
anxious heart, she knelt down, and having recom- 
mended herself and Wilfred, with her father, to 
the care of heaven, on which alone she now so 
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vividly felt can man rely for aid or protection, 
she retired peacefully to rest. 

Night, however, which in general gives repose 
to every creature, was apparently never destined 
to bring in her dusky train aught save either 
danger or terror to the couch of Beatrice de Brance- 
combe. This time, indeed, no armed array of 
warning ancestors came to disturb her slumbers, 
nor was she agitated by those grim visions of 
bloodshed and carnage which had formerly so 
constantly haunted her. But, although somewhat 
differing from these, the cause of her alarm was 
ho less strange and fearful. 

Scarcely had she been asleep an hour when 
she was suddenly aroused by the impression that 
she heard Wilfred calling her. Starting up with 
a feeling of acute terror, such as she had hardly 
ever before experienced (for we well know fear 
was no ordinary visitant to her breast), she gazed 
hurriedly and timidly around her, expecting she 
scarce knew what. But the whole of the apart- 
ment was perfectly still, and as far as she could 
see, for she had extinguished her lamp on retiring 
to rest, and the place was only lit by a fugitive 
moonbeam that penetrated through the narrow 
window, completely empty, no spectral form 
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met her gaze, and every thing in the chamber 
appeared as usual. Trembling still from the im- 
pression which this circumstance had made upon 
her, she nevertheless b^an to suspect that the 
voice had been but a delusion arising from the 
constant and painful manner in which her thoughts 
had been lately dwelling on Wilfred, and she was 
just about again to return to her couch, and to 
seek once more repose, when suddenly the same 
cry struck again upon her ear, and with the 
utmost distinctness she now heard the beloved 
voice of Wilfred repeat t¥rice or thrice the name 
of Beatrice in accents of the most touching and 
plaintive supplication* 

Her alarm re-awakened yet more violently than 
ever by this renewal of the sounds, Beatrice now 
began to search on every side, as well as the un- 
certain light would permit, both the bed-chamber 
and the apartment without connected with it, 
raising up and looking behind the tapestry hang- 
ings, and searching every corner; but nowhere 
could she discover the slightest trace of any living 
thing, and all seemed once more wrapped in the 
most unbroken silence. Perplexed and agitated 
beyond measure, half inclined to recommence 
accusing her excited imagination, and yet unable 
to believe that the latter coidd have produced 
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aught so like reality^ she had returned to the 
inner chamber^ and was standing meditating on the 
strangeness of the event, when again that myste- 
rious cry resounded through the stillness of the 
night, and again she felt, with a thrill of unspeak- 
able horror,^certain that her betrothed addressed 
her. 

^^ Beatrice, Beatrice," exclaimed her unseen 
companion, still in the same mournful tone as 
before, "wherefore hast thou abandoned me, 
wh^efore hast thou abandoned me? Thinkest 
thou that my heart is grown cold towards thee ? 
Have they told thee that I love thee no more ? 
Believe them not, my own, believe them not. 
Was it for this that our faith was plighted, 
long, long ago ? Was it that thou shouldst now 
forsake me ? And wilt thou not hear me ?" con- 
tinued the voice, after a short pause, in a tone 
which now seemed to have something of anger 
in it. "Oh, then, thy beauty and thy form 
only have remained the same, but thy soul is 
changed, and thy heart given to another. Cruel 
and faithless one, thou hast lefb me for another." 

These last words appeared fainter than those 
which preceded them, until at length the sounds 
melted away as it were in the distance, and silence 
once more reigned around. 
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Eooted as it were to the spot where she stood 
by a sensation of terror so strong and overpower- 
ing, that it rendered her incapable even of moving, 
and seemed abnost to stop the course of the blood 
through her veins, Beatrice listened to that 
spectral voice which she believed to be nothing 
less than a conmiunication from another world. 
She was now firmly persuaded that her worst 
apprehensions concerning the fate of Wilfred were 
true, and that it was none other than his disem- 
bodied spiiit from which she had just received a 
visit ; and that, irritated, as she supposed, by the 
words of violent passion addressed to her that day 
by De Sulac, it had come to remind her of the 
eternal faith she had promised to it while in the 
body, and to upbraid her inconstancy for having 
even listened to such language from the lips of 
another. 

*^ Oh, Wilfred, Wilfred," she exclaimed, wildly, 
soon as the voice had for a few moments ceased, 
and her hitherto mute and motionless fear per- 
mitted her to express her feelings, *^why dost 
thou haunt me thus in wrath ? God, who sees into 
my heart, knows that its allegiance to thee is 
still unaltered, and that it has not bestowed so 
much as a kindly thought on any besides thee,. 
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Ohl speak, speak," she continued passionately, 
" thou who hast long been, and ever shalt be, the 
sole lord of my soul, and of my every affection, 
and tell me what I have done to merit thine 
anger ; or at least say that thy spirit is at peace 
with mine." 

She ceased; but no reply was returned, save 
the echo of her own voice, as it reverberated 
among the strings and hollow sides of a lute 
which stood on a table near her, and which gave 
back the sound with that distinctness peculiar to 
musical instruments when any noise is made in 
their neighbourhood. She then listened in thrill- 
ing and eager expectation, but no sound inter- 
rupted the silence, except the throbbing of her 
own heart, which beat violently and loudly as if 
it meant to mark a second by every quick pul- 
sation. 

Strange to say, the utter stillness and semi- 
darkness which reigned around her, far more 
agitated Beatrice than if that mysterious voice 
had again resounded in her ears. She began all 
at once to experience a sudden horror at her 
lonely situation, and, forgettiDg that she was a 
prisoner, she rushed to the door of her apartment, 
and shook it violently. But pone paid any heed 
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to the noise thus produced, and she was forced 
again to return to her bed-chamber, and to await 
there in solitude and darkness, for she had no 
means of rekindling her lamp, the approach of 
morning. 

As the radiant harbingers of that bright hour 
began to make themselves apparent in the east, 
in the shape of a few fleecy clouds tinged with 
crimson and gold, the fear that had kept her in 
a state of the most painful watchfalness during 
the whole night, making her tremble at every 
uncertain shadow cast by some piece of furniture 
on the wall in the moonlight, and at every gust 
of wind which sighed somewhat louder than usual 
without, began gradually to diminish; fatigued 
nature now reasserted her claims, and she sank 
after a while into a peaceful slumber. Thus re- 
posing, we will leave her, to glance for a moment, 
ere again we leave the shores of England, at the 
state of her faithful handmaiden, Hebe. 

Grreat, as may well be imagined, were the feel- 
ings of alarm and amazement experienced by the 
latter fair damsel when, on going to the chamber 
of her mistress on the morning which followed 
that night in which De Sulac brought, as we have 
seen, to so successful a conclusion his daring 
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but artfully contrived scheme, she discovered that 
it was without an inhabitant. Her first impulse 
was to commence screaming so loudly that in five 
minutes every nun in the convent would infallibly 
have been standing in the apartment in a state of 
the most eager excitement ; but fortunately a mo- 
ment's reflection induced her to defer, at least for a 
time, this little matutinal exercise of her lungs. 

" Suppose," she said to herself, " suppose the 
Lady Beatrice should have taken it into her head 
to start off again upon another of those crazy 
expeditions, in one of which my evil stars for- 
merly destined me to be her companion, and 
should from some unforeseen cause have been un- 
able to return hither as soon as she intended. And, 
if such should be the case," still soliloquised Hebe, 
"it were doubtless better for the interest of my 
lady that I should be silent for the present, 
rather than that I should set going the tongue of 
every chattering niin of the community, who, 
moreover, is far more becomingly employed this 
morning in repeating her Ave Maria, than in 
discussing such a worldly matter as this." 

Having come to this conclusion, in which, 
doubtless, she made no small sacrifice to the afr 
fection she bore her mistress, imice no greater 
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penance than silence could be imposed at such a 
time as the present upon her own tongue, not- 
withstanding the disparaging manner in which we 
have just heard her speak of the lively properties 
of those of her friends the nuns, she determined 
also that she would immediately herself go in 
search of the Lady Beatrice, hoping that she 
might render her some assistance if she were in 
diflSiculty. With this intention, therefore, she left 
the apartment, and having informed the lady 
abbess, whom she met hastening to the chamber 
of her guest, that she might witness the blessed 
state of heavenly-mindedness produced in her by 
the miraculous water, that her mistress was 
slightly indisposed and unable to welcome any 
visitor, and that she herself was about to go forth 
in order to gather wild flowers to form a wreath 
for the shrine of Our Lady, she issued from the 
gates of the convent, and took her way towards 
the marsh, in which direction she thought it most 
likely that she might find her lady ; because if, 
as she [[supposed, Beatrice had gone to attend 
another assembly of those who were even now 
beginning to spread the tenets of the Eeformers, 
it was most probable that it would be held in the 
same place as the former one, and therefore in 
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that locality alone would there be any use in 
seeking her. Her mind, filled with a thousand 
vague apprehensions concerning the fate of her 
whom she sought, unable even to define to her- 
self the benefit to be derived from her present 
enterprise, and yet, painfully anxious to press 
forward, Hebe hurried down the narrow street of 
the little town, and, having reached the swampy 
ground beyond it, began to follow the path which 
has been before described as leading towards the 
sea. 

For some time she perceived nothing save the 
wide expanse of the lonely marsh around her, 
nor did she hear the sound of any living thing 
save the hoarse notes of a few loquacious rooks, 
who soared far above her head, their dark forms 
dimly visible against the blue vault of the un- 
clouded sky, whose calmness offered so singular 
a contrast to the gloom and storm that had 
reigned around her the last time she trod that 
path. But far too much was the damsel occu- 
pied with her own thoughts to remark this differ- 
ence ; for the farther she advanced, the more did 
her restless eagerness increase to attain her in- 
definite object, and the more excited did she 
grow from the utter solitude and sameness of all 
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around. At last, when she had continued for a 
considerable time longer to move forward amid 
tiie same perpetual solitude, she reluctantly de- 
termined to proceed no farther on what reason 
told her was but a vain and fruitless expedition. 

*^Now, may Our Lady and all the holy saintg 
protect my poor mistress," she said with a sigh, 
" for I can do nothing to aid her. Surely that 
dreadful old wizard must have worked some 
wondrous enchantment thus to change her ; she 
was formerly as discreet as she was fair, but now 
she goes wandering about all night after him, 
more like a troubled spirit than any reasonable 
human creature. And who knows but that he 
may even now have conjured her away from the 
earth altogether ? Oh ! blessed St. Catherine, 
what will become of the house of De Brance- 
eombe ?" 

Thus speaking with herself, she was just about 
to retrace very disconsolately her steps, when she 
suddenly perceived a figure in the far distance 
approaching towards her along the narrow path. 
At once all her former hopes and fears began 
again to agitate her. At the sight of this object 
she immediately relinquished her lately formed 
resolution of returning, and once more pro- 
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ceeded forward in a direction to meet the new 
comer. As he drew nearer to her, he appearec? 
to her to be a tall figure, wrapped in a mantle 
that completely concealed his features. This 
precaution, together with something in his whole 
air and demeanour, so strongly reminded Hebe 
of him to whom she mentally attributed the 
present disappearance of her mistress, that she 
instantly felt convinced he was no other than the 
person whom they had known as the preacher of 
the Eeformed faith. 

But so great was the terror with which she re^ 
garded this mysterious individual, that, although 
she fully believed that he possessed that know- 
ledge concerning the fate of the Lady Seatrice 
which she was so anxious to gain, yet could she 
scarcely muster up sufficient courage to address 
him, and she felt almost inclined to pass him 
hurriedly by without uttering a single word. 
Had, however, such been her design, she would 
certainly have been prevented fulfilling it; for 
the stranger, as soon as she came close to him, 
paused directly in the middle of the way, and 
looked for a moment intently at her from beneath 
the protecting folds of his mantle. Then, as if 
at length assured of that which he had at first 
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only conjectured, he laid his hand firmly on her 
arm, and said in a low tone, — 

*' Damsel, whom and what seekest thou ?" 

"Whom and what I seek. Sir Wizard," replied 
Hebe, her courage increasing as she recollected 
the wrongs which she supposed had been done to 
her mistress by him with whom she spoke, " whom 
and what I seek you know probably to the full 
as well as I ; you may, therefore, answer yourself 
your own question." 

"Trifle not with me, maiden," said the old 
Eeformer, for he it was, somewhat sternly, "I 
understand thee not. But," he continued, 
more gently and with much earnestness, as he 
perceived, on looking closer at her, the signs of 
agitation visible in her countenance, "but art 
thou in distress? Hath aught of evil happened 
to thy mistress ? " 

" The spider," answered Hebe, irritated by his 
questions, which she deemed were but intended 
as a kind of blind, " the spider best knows the 
meshes of his own web, and can best judge of the 
struggles of the fly who is entangled in it." 

"Speak not in riddles, girl," exclaimed the 
old man impatiently; then, as if he suddenly 
thought that he comprehended her, he added 
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in a conciliatory tone, *Hhou surely hast not 
forgotten me, thou knowest that thou mayest 
trust me, and that I am thy lady's friend." 

Something there was in his manner, as he 
uttered these words, which peculiarly inspired 
her with confidence, and almost against her will 
destroyed the suspicions of Hebe. 

"Say you that you are her friend," she re- 
joined sorrowfully, " and may I confide in these 
words? Oh, then, if that be true, aid me in 
discovering and saving her, for surely she must 
be in danger." 

"How meanest thou?" cried the Eeformer 
hurriedly. "Beatrice de Brancecombe at this 
moment in danger ! From what ? " 
t " Would to Heaven that I were able to answer 
this latter question," responded the damsel de- 
spairingly; "even now I deemed that you, by 
some fell enchantment," and as she spoke she 
cast a timid and somewhat mistrustful glance 
towards her companion, " had spirited her away ; 
but since such in truth is not the case " 

" A truce, maiden, to these vain and unprofit- 
able words concerning enchantments and the 
like," interrupted the Eeformer in a tone of 
severity ; " even to speak of such folly becomes 
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not one who has once listened to the words of 
enlightened truth. And tell me what it is that 
has happened to thy mistress, which thus con- 
cerns thee.'' 

Awed by his sternness, and yet glad at that 
moment to find any one who would listen to 
and sympathise with her in her distress, Hebe 
hesitated no longer to confide in her new 
and still feared &iend; and immediately made 
known to him the disappearance that night of 
her mistress, together with her own utter in- 
ability in any way to account for it; and 
finally she concluded by an earnest suppUcation 
that he would aid her with his counsel in her 
present condition of perplexity and alarm. 

Very violent apparently was the agitation ex- 
perienced by the priest, as he listened to her 
words, for his eye flashed fire, and he moved 
restlessly to and fro across the narrow path; 
but when she had concluded, he remained 
for a few moments immersed in profound 
thought. 

" There is villainy here, deep villainy," he ex- 
claimed at length, " deeper far than can as yet be 
fathomed. But could," he continued after a short 
pause, and seeming to speak to himself, appa- 
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rently struck by a sudden idea, "could that 
armed band which this very night I met, led by 
him, the traitor, the murderer, whom I recog- 
nised by his voice, even in the darkness, as he 
addressed his followers, could it be in any way 
connected with this ? Has he laid his foul and 
blood-stained hands upon her also ? It were 
indeed possible; for no deed of outrage or of 
daring were too desperate for him. Yet he shall 
not prevail," he proceeded, with much energy, 
"a voice within me tells me he shall not pre- 
vail. Thy fortitude and courage, noble Beatrice 
de Brancecombe, must be tried, even as gold is 
tried in the furnace; but in the end he shall 
not prevail. Damsel," he then said in a calmer 
tone, turning to Hebe, who all this time had 
been watching him, seeking vainly to comprehend 
his words, " if I judge rightly, thy mistress is in 
no very safe hands ; but be not cast down con- 
cerning her, for I will seek to verify my suspicions ; 
and if they are just, I will constantly watch over 
her. In the mean time, however, I charge thee 
keep this matter a profoimd secret. For all the 
opposition thou couldest raise against her op- 
pressor, would probably only serve to precipitate 
his evil designs, and nought save strength will avail 
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anything for his overthrow. Thou wilt, there- 
fore say to the abbess of the convent (for since 
prudence demands it, I, the setter forth of truth, 
must become the teacher of a lie), that thy 
mistress received last night after vespers, just 
as the convent gate was closing, a message 
which required her immediate presence in her 
paternal castle, and that, not wishing to disturb 
the community, who she knew were retired for 
the night to their cells, she had without anyx 
delay departed with the messenger, leaving the 
convent by the door of the chapel, which closes 
latest ; and that thou thyself hast remained be- 
hind to inform the sisterhood of her departure. 
And now," he added, "farewell, and be discreet 
for thy lady's sake." So saying he turned away, 
leaving Hebe to return to the convent and carry 
out his directions. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

THE GLEE-MAIDEN. 

*' The sight of whom, tho' now decay'd and mard, 
And eke but hardly scene by candle-light, 
Yet, like a diamond of rich regard. 
In doubtM shadow of the darksome night, 
With starrie beams about her shining bright. 

# * * * # 

That what through wonder, and what through delight, 

Awhile on her they greedily did gaze, 

And did her greatly like, and did her greatly praise." 

Faerie Queene. 

OuB story must now return to the close of the 
day on which Wilfred and his faithful follower 
Hubert rode forth by starlight from the gates 
of agitated and trembling Poitiers. Evening, as 
she folded up her radiant mantle in the west, 
to lay it, where all things in time shall be laid, 
in the vast chamber of the past, seemed little 
to foretell the bloody stains that were to disfigure 
the robe of her as yet unborn sister. About 
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dusk there might have been seen entering into 
the noisy and crowded French camp, a female, 
who, to judge from the lute which she bore 
at her side, was one of those wandering glee- 
maidens, who, attracted by the mirthful reputa- 
tion ever attached to the Grallic nation, flocked 
from all parts to exercise their joyous calling 
among its ranks. Had it not, however, been 
for the musical instrument which she carried, 
and which formed so distinctive a mark of her 
profession, a close observer would scarcely have 
deemed that he beheld in this damsel one of 

the errant sisterhood of merry song. For her 

• 

robe, although soiled and somewhat covered with 
dust, as if from travel, was of silk richly embroi- 
dered, a material far too costly to be worn in 
general by those of her class. Her delicate 
hands bore not on their tender palms the bronzed 
hue with which the sun in southern climes 
marks even the fairest of his daughters, whose 
mode of life causes her to be exposed constantly 
to his fierce rays. And her step, instead of 
being light and free, as became 'one who pro- 
fessed the joyous art of minstrelsy, was slow, 
like that of the weary who are overcome by 
bodily weakness, or oppressed by some heavy 
mental grief. 
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For a little time after her entrance into the 
camp^ the glee-maiden moved along the narrow 
ways between the closely-packed tents without 
attracting any notice; and such apparently was 
her desire, for she halted not to dally with any 
idle group of revellers, and paused before no 
stately pavilion, but kept on her way like one 
who has some further object in view distinct 
from all around. If such, however, was in truth 
her wish, it was not long to be gratified. As 
she passed by a party of some half-dozen soldiers 
who stood laughing and drinking round a camp 
fire, their attention was attracted by the silver 
fringe which glittered on her robe. 

*' St. Louis ! " exclaimed one amongst them, 
"yonder gaudy quean is gaily tricked out, truly; 
and if the beauty of her face corresponds with 
the bravery of her attire, she must be no common 
piece of goods. Doucementy ma bdle/^ he con- 
tinued, stretching out his lance, which he held 
in his hand, before the damsel, so as to impede 
her proceeding any farther ; " pause awhile, and 
let us see if thine eyes be as bright as the 
spangles on thy robe." 

"I pray thee," said the glee-maiden, who, 
although she seemed by no means to relish 
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this hindrance, nevertheless appeared desirous 
rather to conciliate than to irritate him who 
caused it, "I pray thee stay me not, for I am 
anxious this night to go farther, and delay at 
present is irksome to me ; therefore, I beseech 
your courtesy, let me pass." 

" What 1 thou wouldest be a deserter, wouldest 
thou ? " cried the man-at-arms with a loud laugh, 
" thou wouldest go over to the camp of the enemy? 
Nay, nay, pretty one ; we Frenchmen are a little 
too cunning for that, to let a convoy of we know 
not what value pass through our ranks to those 
of the enemy, without first learning its value. 
Therefore, au diahle with these excuses, and 
this which thou doubtless believest to be very 
becoming modesty, and raise thy veil, and let us 
judge for ourselves of thy worth." 

" Your curiosity will be but poorly gratified," 
said the damsel, raising her veil as she spoke, 
for she probably thought that to yield, in the 
present instance, was the only chance of saving 
herself from open insult, and as she did so, she 
murmured in a low tone to herself, " it is meet 
that those cords with which I strove to weave 
a snare for innocence should be now used as a 
scourge for my own correction." 
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But scarcely had she lifted the covering which 
had hitherto concealed her features, when there 
burst from the group a cry of such general ad- 
miration as might well have gratified the most 
exacting vanity. 

^^ Morbleur^ exclaimed another among them, 
turning to the soldier who had just stopped her 
with his protruded spear, ''why, Dennis, the 
devil himself must have inspired thee with a 
species of intuition, when thou didst hinder the 
progress of the damsel. Never did I look upoa 
a lovelier creature. Charms such as these are 
in truth not to be found travelling about with 
every lute that twangs in the camp." 

*'AhI" sighed a second, who seemed to be 
of a somewhat sentimental and poetical turn of 
mind, which fact, perchance, may be accounted 
for by the empty wine-skin that lay by, *'who 
could look for an instant upon that radiant eye 
without feeling a flame kindled by its brightness 
within his breast, violent enough to consume his 
whole body from his crest to his spurs ? " 

" Only, most fortunately, Francis," said one of 
his comrades with a grin, " most fortunately for 
our royal sovereign and for his whole army, these 
ardent flames have contented themselves with 
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jiRBttling on the tip of thy nose, and^ burning 
brightly l&ere^ have spared the r^ of thy most 
valiant person.'' 

^*I pray thee, comrade," retorted Francis 
somewhat tartly, "instead of troubling thyself 
about my nose, see, if thou canst, to the im- 
provement of thine own, which for all the world 
is more like " 

*^Now, out upon you," exclaimed Dennis,^ 
interrupting unceremoniously the progress of 

the very elegant and appropriate simile which 

» 

doubtless his companion was about to make, 
^' now out upon you both for two vain babbling 
fools, who stand here quarrelling about your own 
faces, which, Heaven knows, I should have 
thought were ill-favoured enough for you to have 
no sudi wonderful pleasure in talking of them, 
while the fairest maiden that ever bore lute 
remains imnoticed at your elbow. Truly, if ye 
be all as tardy in paying your court to glory to- 
morrow, as ye are in doing your devoirs to 
beauty to-night, the English are like to have an 
easy time of it." 

" By St. Mary," cried Francis, " I think thou 
speakest justly. But as to glory, I much doubt 
whether my Lord Cardinal (md may the foul 
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fiend fly away with him, red cap, robes, rosary, 
and aU, for his pains), is not goijig to take from 
us every ehance of gaining even a single ray 
of it." 

**Ifow in that," said Dennis, who evidently 
looked upon himself as a very brilliant lamp 
kindled for the special edification of his friends 
upon all subjects, '^in that observation thou 
provest thyself as little skilled in matters of war, 
as thou hast just shown thyself backward and 
slow in those of gallantry. Why, my uncle, who 
is head-scullion in the King's camp-kitchen, told 
me that the head-cook told him, that one of the 
pages in waiting heard Monsieur le Cardinal say, 
this very day at dinner, to His Majesty, * Your 
royal highness, by this time to-morrow, is as safe 
to have the British prince in your power, as I am 
to have the contents of this flask of Burgundy in 
another moment in my throat ; ' and after having 
emptied the wine, first into a goblet of silver 
gilt, and then into his own mouth, he added, 
Hhere is just as much chance of the English 
coming to terms, as there id of his hohness 
tiie Pope taking oflf his tiara and tossing it into 
the Tiber. ' " 

Having given this very authentic sample of 
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the oonversation between temporal and spiritual 
dignity, a sample which would probably have 
been fully as novel to the illustrious personage to 
whom it was imputed, as it was to those who now 
listened to it, Dennis stroked his beard with an 
air that seemed to prove him very well satisfied 
both with it and with the rest of his person, and 
then, turning to the glee-maiden, who all this 
time had stood apparently little heeding anything 
that passed aroimd her, he said : 

"Forgive me, my fair queen of troubadours, 
my princess of lute-strings, if for a few moments 
I have seemed to forget your charms in ad- 
monishing the ignorance of my comrades. Per- 
haps, indignant at the scant homage paid to your 
beauty, you wish that you had proceeded onward 
to the enemy's ranks, but " 

" Nay, rather," here interrupted another of the 
party, who had just arrived among them from his 
post as sentinel on the northern side of the camp, 
^^ rather should the damsel give thanks, than 
receive from you excuses for having kept her out 
of the English ranks. Never did I behold such 
a gloomy, desolate appearance as th(&ir camp 
wears from our lines. A few glimmering lights 
alone can be seen there, and the whole is as 
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silent as a churchyard at midnight. Rumour 
says that they have neither food for themselves 
nor forage for their horses^ and I suspect that, 
instead of wanting merry minstrels, they are far 
more in need of holy confessors to prepare them 
for the speedy end they are like, most of them, 
to make to-morrow." 

^^ How ? " exclaimed the glee-maiden, now speaks 
ing for the first time since the commencement of 
the conversation, her frame trembling and her lips 
quivering with an agitation she vainly strove to 
repress. ** Is there famine in the British camp ? 
And think you that they are so weakened by 
it, and so few in nimiber, that there will be 
much slaughter and bloodshed among them if 
there is a battle? And think you that they 
must be vanquished ? that they must all perish ?" 

*' Ay, my pretty nightingale, all," replied the 
new comer, speaking in the gasconading tone 
natural to his nation. ^^ Burnished steel must 
do its work as well as bright eyes; and those 
who try their chance in love or in war must not 
be surprised if fortune sometimes frowns upon 
them." 

^'Trouble not thy head about slaughter and 
such-like grim things, ma petitey^ put in Dennis, 
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who had witnessed the maiden's late violent emo- 
tion, which he attributed to the effect of mere 
female fear. "Yonder boastmg braggadocio," 
pointing to his comrade, ^^ can talk loudly enough 
to women about war, yet I suspect we shall see 
on the field of battle that his legs will be the only 
part of his person that will show any very re- 
markable activity. But do not thou disturb 
tiiiyself with listening to him. Bather tune thy 
lute to its sweetest accord, and mingle with it 
thy Voice in some lay of tender love ; and I 
wager that, ere thou hast sung a single couplet, 
his noisy tongue will be silenced, and his heart 
will be grown as pliable and easy to turn as thy 
own glossy tresses, whose soft ringlets even now 
wave in every slightest breeze that plays around 
them." 

As he spoke, Dennis stretched out his hand, 
and, with all the free familiarity natural to his 
station, sought to caress the shining hair to 
which he had just paid, as he conceived, so 
elegant a compliment. But the glee-maiden 
shrank back with an instinctive air of haughty 
disdain from his touch; yet, the moment after, 
fearing probably the effect of such implied dis- 
like, for she knew herself but too fully in the 
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power of those around her, she hastened to 
appease the wrath which she expected to haye 
aroused, by immediately complying with the 
desire expressed by Dennis, and before he could 
utter any word of surprise or anger, she had 
struck a few chords on her lute, and commenced 
to sing the following words : -* 

THE GLEE-MAIBEN'S SGNG. 

Hark, stem war is wildly chanting 

Her summons to the brave ; 
Fierce each warrior's breast is panting 

For glory, or for glory's grave. 
See the helm and cuirass beaming, 
See the gorgeous banners streaming 

In the morning light ; 
Hark the brazen trumpet's braying. 
Hark, the fieiy steed is neighing 

Impatient for the fight. 
Ah me ! how different creeps the day 
In weary heaviness away, 
Where woman, or in hall or bower, 
Chideth each leaden-footed hour, 
And starts at every breeze that sighs, 
Lest in its soimd some warning lies 
Of ills she scarcely dares to name: 
She curse, w. and «,»«, fame, 
And wearies altar, shrine, and saint. 
With ceaseless prayer and sad complaint, ^j 
And hopes and fears, until, her brain 
Stunned 'neath the agonising pain, 
In cold uncdnsciousness she finds 
The veil which all her sorrow blinds. 

H 4 
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Unbounded was the applause poured fortb hf 
those around^ each in his own manner^ at the 
termination of the lay, which, in truth, had been 
sung with a degree of taste, and of touching 
pathos, that might well have gratified more 
cultivated and discerning ears. The ex-sentinel, 
during the martial strain with which the song 
commenced, drew his sword, and brandished it in 
the air with the utmost enthusiasm; the senti- 
mental Francis shed abundance of tears at its 
softer conclusion ; while Dennis, completely for- 
getting in the pleasure of displaying his own 
supposed musical knowledge, the late ungracious 
conduct of the fair minstrel towards him, com- 
menced descanting veiy sententiously on the 
merits of her performance, dealing forth his ex- 
pressions of commendation and blame in the most 
measured and pompous manner. 

But loDg before these various individuals had 
terminated each his own separate tribute of 
praise, all were very considerably startled by the 
object of their praise, who hitherto had been 
standing amongst them, apparently veiy careless 
as to whether they approved or otherwise of her 
minstrelsy, provided they left her unmolested, 
suddenly sending forth a piercing shriek, which 
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attracted every eye in the group towards her; 
and; letting fall the lute which she still held in 
her hand, she sunk senseless to the ground. 

Great was the consternation produced among 
the party by this strange and unexpected acci- 
dent* Dennis began to fear that his criticisms 
had been somewhat too sharp and cutting, and 
that the damsel had been unable to endure 
longer their keenness. Francis declared that 
he scarcely felt surprised that she had been 
overcome by the eflfect of her own plaintive 
minstrelsy. Some supposed that she was ex- 
hausted from fatigue, and others shook mys- 
teriously their heads, and observed very sagely 
that it was a most remarkable circumstance, 
that she should have uttered that wild scream 
just as a crucifix, borne by a procession of priests, 
who were that night traversing the camp in 
order to implore the blessing of Heaven on the 
French arms, appeared in the distance. But 
for some little time none stirred to render any 
assistance to the unfortunate object of their 
conjectures, who lay stretched apparently life- 
less in the midst of them. At length, however, 
Dennis, who, notwithstanding the roughness natu- 
ral to his class, and his many other foibles and 
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peculiarities, wafi by no means of an unkindly 
aatore, approached the prostrate girl^ and« bendr 
ing over her^ loctked with a feeling of genuine com- 
passion on her pale but still beautifiil features^ 
over which her golden tresses flowed in wild dis- 
orda:, like sunbeams resting on a snowy laaidf 
Bcape. But very little idea, as may well be 
imagined, had the rude soldier what to do in 
an emeitgency like the present, upon which his 
|iast career <K)uld bring no experience to bear, 
and he gazed anxiously around for some one 
to assist him, with a want of trust in his own 
powers which was very \mcommon to him, murr 
muring to himself that swooning damsels were 
in truth articles in which he had had but y&rj 
little dealings. 

As the worthy soldier fitood thus perplexed, 
he suddenly perceiyed a female form threading 
its wjay amongst the armed multitudes that 
thronged the whole camp; slowly the figure 
approached towards the spot where the party 
was assembled round the now unconscious damr 
seL Supposing that this woman, be she who 
die might, would prove precisely the assistant 
whom he at the moment wanted, Dennis hastily 
moved forward, and, placing himseK in her path 
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SO as to stop her further progress, he conjured faer 
to pause a while, since there was one of her own 
sex who wanted her help. 

** What purpose you by thus impeding my pas- 
sage," said a low stem voice, *' and what mean you 
by demanding help from one who perchance will 
not afford it, even if it be in her power ? " 

" But," rejoined Dennis, in no way dis- 
couraged by t^is not veiy promising response 
to his appeal, ^but in this case you surdy 
will afford it ; and that you will presently 
own yourself, when you have seen her for 
whom it is required." 

So saying, he seized the woman by her arm, 
and drew her, almost befc^e she was aware 
of it, to the side of the insensible girl. ''.Let 
me go this instant, let me go; or by heaven, 
though I am but a woman, you shtdl repent 
it," said his captive to Dennis, in a tone of 
such concentrated passion, that its sound sent 
an involuntary shudder through his frame, while 
his comrades, catching her last words, raised a 
loud laugh of derision, observing that if Dennis 
had caught a iiightingale before, he had now 
^ry decidedly placed Ms hand on a falcon. 

'^ What, have you brought me hither to nKKsk 
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me, to make me the jest of these your wine- 
besotted companions ?" exclaimed the woman yet 
more indignantly. 

^' Credit me, worthy madam," said Dennis, in 
the soothing and conciliating tone which he 
generally used towards the fair sex when he 
desired to propitiate them, and which he be- 
lieved to be peculiarly efficacious, '^credit me, 
I brought you hither for no such purpose, and 
therefore I pray you not to regard these noisy 
knaves, who are more like a flock of cackling 
geese than anjrthing else, and no more deserving 
of attention. Bather use some of your womanly 
experience, which your sex possesses in so high 
a d^ee, in such matters, for the restoration to 
consciousness of this poor fainting maiden.'* 

*'Some wretched delicately tended child of 
folly, or worse, of gaudy vice, I suppose," replied 
the woman bitterly, casting a glance towards the 
lifeless form before her, "which you have first 
worried to death, and then repented of it. A 
noble amusement for men and soldiers, in truth I " 
she added ironically. 

'* In sober earnest," rejoined the man-at-arms, 
^4t is no evil treatment of ours that has brought 
her into this condition. For even now sh« 
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saddenly screamed and swooned without our 
being able to perceive any reason for an agita- 
tion so violent and overpowering. Nay, much 
indeed did the mischance concern me, for she is 
a fair maiden, and hath a sweet voice." 

" Then were it in truth a deed of charity, instead 
of restoring her, to render this swoon eternal slum- 
ber," said the female ; " for if she be fail', she will 
soon learn to curse the day that Heaven made her 
so; and if she has a sweet voice, she will soon render 
it hoarse through wailing and tears. And per- 
chance already, thou poor, weak, sorrow-stricken 
thing," she continued, gazing at the lifeless 
form prostrate before her, with an expression of 
mingled scorn and pity visible in her strongly- 
marked features, as they were indistinctly seen 
in the flickering light of the camp fire, near 
which they stood, " perchance already thou hast 
had some grief gnawing at thy heart, in exchange 
for the agony of which thou wouldest receive 
death as a boon." 

" Nay," exclaimed the soldier, *^ with so young 
and beautiful a creature that could scarcely be 
the case; and besides, life is sweet to all, and 
those who profess most to despise it, are the least 
willing to part with it when it comes to the point." 
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^'Then are mankind more unmitigated fodbi 
than even I deemed them," rejoined the ungra- 
doua lady with a sneer. 

<^ Without doubts good madam/' said Dennifl, 
who was b^;inning to grow somewhat per- 
, plexed by the strange words and demeanour 
of his new acquaintance^ and to wish himself 
free of her not rery genial company^ "with- 
out doubt there are fools enough in the worlds 
yet since neither you nor I are among the 
• number, I see not wherefore we should] trouble 
ourselves about them. But all this will in no 
way tend to the recovery of this imfortunate 
damsel ; and as I hold it for pertain that, in spite 
of all your somewhat harsh words, your woman's 
nature will induce you gladly to assist one of 
your own sex in distress, I and my comrades will 
depart from you for a while, and leave you here 
beside her, with a free space for the performance 
of your kindly offices towards her, and without 
the noisy mirth of these my roystering friends to 
disturb you." 

So saying, Dennis, who was growing somewhat 
weary of the chivalrous part which he had taken 
upon himself to play towards the glee-maiden, 
and rather irritated by the jests of his comrades. 
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who ceased not to divert themselves at his expense, 
retired without any further remarks. And very 
speedily was he foUowed by his companions, who, 
dispersing themselves among the many merry 
groups around, soon probably forgot even the 
existence of the fainting damseL 

In the meanwhile, the singular female, to 
whose care the latter had been recommended, 
seemed in no way inclined to bestow upon her 
those attentions towards which the parting words 
of Dennis had pointed. She stood leaning against 
a pole which supported one side of a neighbouring 
tent, her arms folded on her breast, and appa- 
rently wrapped in thought, with her eyes fixed 
for the most part on the grotmd, although now 
and then they strayed for an instant towards the 
maiden. 

^' How do these sounds of the vain revelry and 
idiot joy of man, and these sights, which speak of 
his unbridled vices and unmeaning pleasures, 
sicken me," she murmured at length to herself; 
" with what unutterable contempt do I smile at 
the blind folly of humanity, that can thus be 
cheated by such empty painted shadows as these, 
into the belief that there is such a thing on earth 
as happiness, and can thus be made to forget that 
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to-morrow will probably see this very spot, 
where they now rejoice themselves, washed with 
their own blood, and their own bodies lying as 
cold as the earth now is in the damp of night. 
And yet the time was," she continued thought- 
fully, *' the time was, when I should myself have 
been the first among these senseless revellers ; and 
when, even as this poor gilded worm here, I should 
have delighted to spread my gaudy wings in the 
false sun of vanity, and have prized the lying 
flatteries and caresses of men. The time was 
when I believed in true love and strong devotion, 
as probably she does, and would have suffered 
for them, as indeed I have suffered — ay, land 
sinned for them — as haply she has sinned and 
suffered. Miserable, deceived child I" she pro- 
ceeded, stooping for an instant over the damsel ; 
**I know not why, but I feel towards thee a 
sentiment more Uke pity than that which I have 
experienced for any living thing for many a long 
rolling year. I feel, too, that if I could, I would 
avenge the wrongs, which something tells me 
thou hast endured ; and I could almost weep for 
thee. I could almost weep for thee, weep to 
think of the world of sin, misery, and evil; pas- 
sions, to which, from thy happy unconsciousness. 
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thou wilt so soon awake. But away with these 
enervating and childish emotions," she continued, 
raising herself up, and speaking in a tone of loud 
and passionate energy, " they are but folly, like all 
things else, at least for me ; I, who have plunged 
probably far deeper in the black ocean of crime 
and vice than the most profligate ruffian in this 
rude camp. Hatred alone, strong, undying hatred, 
is the only reality left for me ; and I will hate, as 
never did living creature hate before; hate, 
until I have quenched that devouring flame 
which glows in my heart in the blood of him who 
first kindled the fire. Therefore, forward; and 
can I but find thee, Wilfred de Alvarez, soon 
shall the crimson stream flow, and I shall be 
avenged.'* 

So saying, and apparently completely for- 
getting, in the violence of the feelings which 
agitated her, the maiden who had lately awakened 
such dififerent sensations in her breast, she moved 
rapidly away from the open space between the 
sides of two tents, where the previous scene had 
taken place, and was soon lost amongst the crowd 
and the darkness. 

Scarcely had she departed, when the glee- 
maiden, who apparently had recovered from her 
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swoon during the latter part of her strange and 
Tinknown companion's speech, suddenly raised 
herself, and gazed around her with a terrified 
air. 

"Was it not," she exclaimed, "the name of 
Wilfred de Alvarez, joined with words of blood- 
shed and revenge, which even now I heard ut- 
tered by that terrible woman who has just left 
my side, and whom I have been gazing at 
without daring to speak to her? Surely they 
were no fancy: that stem and hatred-breathing 
£ace which I beheld so distinctly by yonder fire- 
light; that fearful thrilling voice; they must 
have been reality. But where am I? " she con- 
tinued, apparently still half bewildered by her 
late swoon; "what are these sounds of revelry 
around me, and these armed figures? How 
came I here ? Was I not singing, even now, — 

'* * In cold unconsciousness she finds ? ' 

Yes, those were the words. Was I not sur- 
rounded by a noisy band of rude men ? Oh ! now 
recollection bursts fall upon me. My dizzy 
brain grows clear. I saw his stately form 
shining in arms and mounted on his steed; 
alone, amidst thousands of foes ; and I shrieked 
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aloud, and a dark veil seemed to cover me. Yet, 
after all," she proceeded, after a little reflection, 
"he may not be in such danger; he mq,y have 
come to reconnoitre the camp of the enemy, 
unknown to all here. But if he escape this 
peril, certain it is that his life is threatened by 
that cruel and dreadful woman, who has pro- 
bably been sent hither by his foe to do that 
wherein I have failed. Yet will I save him: 
I will seek him out, for love will guide me to 
him; my heart will beat quicker to tell me 
when I am near him. I will warn him of 
his danger. Perchance it was for this that 
some secret instinct bade me to follow him." 

So saying, Julie, whom, doubtless, the reader 
has long since recognised in the beautiful and 
delicate glee-maiden, and who had followed 
Wilfred, ever keeping at a sufficient distance, 
though pursuing the same track, set forth on 
her quest. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE COUNCIL. 

'* If we are mark*d to die, we are enough 
To do our country loss, and if to live, 
The fewer men, the greater share of honour." 

Htnry V. 

Tell me, reader, have you ever as you have 
mused over the page, where in the deep melody 
of verse or in harmonious prose shines forth 
the mighty genius or the graceful fancy of 
some glorious spirit long departed from the 
earth; or as in the vast and varied volume of% 
history you have read of patriots and of heroes, 
who have beamed like guiding stars to light a 
nation in her darkest and most stormy hour; 
tell me, have you ever, when thus employed, 
felt your heart glow with a strong and restless 
longing to spring back on the instant through 
the rolling centuries that separate you from 
these great ones, and for a while to hold commu- 
nion with them face to face, and to see in 
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them with your own eyes those qualities which 
even at this distance of time arouse within us 
sentiments of such involuntary homage? If 
such have ever been your feelings (and if you 
are young, and heaven has blessed you with 
the coloured lamp of imagination wherewith 
to tint the dull objects of this our prosaic ex- 
istence, they may probably at some period have 
been so), then will you, perchance, be able to 
sympathise witti our endeavour aa we seek to 
withdraw the thick veil of time, and fix our 
eyes with you on the heroic prince of Britain 
on that night, which, though he knew it not, 
was to be followed by a day that was to wiiid 
around his brows a laurel destined to intertwine 
itself for ever in the sight of posterity with 
that still blooming wreath which he had gathered 
on the deathless field of dressy. And^ surely, 
scarce anywhere in history can we find a charac- 
ter more calculated to arouse and hold on our 
sympathy than the royal heir of England at 
that moment, and in the position which he thev 
occupied. 

Placed in the midst of an enemy's country, 
with his gallant but small band of followers, 
his only way to regain his own dominions being 
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across the prostrate atid bleeding bodies of a 
foe whose number exceeded by six times his 
own, his army almost without supplies of any 
kind, for the French troops hemmed in his 
littte force, and prevented all forage for man 
or horse from coming in any quantity, we feel 
inclined to regard him at this instant with an 
almost painful interest, and an admiration whieh 
few others who have signalised themselves most 
in past ages could so powerfully awaken in our 
minds. 

li was at daybreak on that memorable 
morning that there was assembled in the royal 
pavilion, which stood in the centre of that silent 
English camp, that offered so striking a contrast 
to the forces of their enemy, a small number 
of the most experienced leaders of his army 
around the redoubted Prince, in anxious council 
concerning the expediency of venturing a battle 
on the coming day; a resolution which, con- 
sidering the tremendous inferiority of their 
numbers, appeared, to say the least, most hazar- 
dom Yet, notwithstanding its apparent raah- 
ness, this was the only alternative, save im- 
conditional surrender, left them.. Hitherto, all 
the endeavours made by the great Tallerand, 
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justly esteemed one of the most skilfiil diplo- 
matists of that or any other age, to bring the 
French monarch, who trusted arrogantly to his 
own numerical superiority, to anything like 
reasonable terms had utterly failed. King John 
deemed his royal prize completely within his grasp, 
and he was by no means to be induced tamely to 
forego it ; and though the legate had now departed 
to make a final attempt at some adjustment of 
affairs. Prince Edward and his nobles, who at the 
present sat expecting his return^ were very far from 
having the slightest expectation that anything 
satisfactory would be the result of his mission. 

"In truth," said the Count de Beaulieu, an 
old grey-headed veteran, who had followed King 
Edward through all his numerous campaigns, 
and who regarded the Prince and all his younger 
nobles that surrounded him as a set of gallant 
but hot-headed youths, whom it was his duty, 
in spite of the exalted rank of the former, ta 
tutor on every possible occasion ; and to whose 
inexperience he attributed whatever had been ite 
mischances of the war ; " in truth, craving your 
Eoyal Highness's pardon, ever since the setting 
forth of this expedition, I have frequently mar- 
velled to myself, how one, who like your Grace 
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has, albeit at a very early age, served under 
80 great, so skilful a commander as your royal 
sire, should have entered upon this campaign 
with so small a number of troops as those which 
at present form our army ; and which, considering 
you were about to invade the heart of an enemy's 
country, could by no means be deemed sufiGicient 
to provide against any of the probable emer- 
gencies of war." 

"What!" exclaimed Sir Philip Neville, who 
ha.d been listening with a feeling of no slight 
impatience to this lengthy comment of the old 
warrior, **wouldest thou have robbed us of the 
Ghnnce of that glory which we have hitherto 
won by sending forth with us a larger number 
to share it? Marry, if such be the counsels 
which you have been brewing in your brain, 
right glad am I that the spirit of prophecy, 
which you say has so long been warning you 
of danger, did not blaze forth till it was almost 
too late for its predictions to stop the progress 
of our arms." 

" The words of age," replied De Beaulieu, by 
no means particularly gratified by the mistrust 
of his foresight, implied by these remarks of 
the young cavalier, "the words of age are like 
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grains of wheat, which require sun and rain to 
mature them; and it is long before they are 
prepared to become the sustenance of man. 
Those of youth are like the flower of some 
swift-growing weed, which shoots up in a day, 
and frequently is bright and gay to look upon, 
but which fades ere he that gathers it has held 
it for one half hour in his hand. I tender 
not my counsel to my prince, until I have well 
considered its value." 

"On the present occasion, then," rejoined 
Neville, with a smile upon his open and hand- 
some countenance, "you would have us remain 
quiet, waiting while you are watering your wits, 
an operation which I conclude is performed in 
private, since, certes, I never saw you so em- 
ployed in public, in order to bring this second 
flower of safe counsel, of which we have just 
had so fair a specimen, to perfection. And if, 
meantime, the French king and his army were 
to attack us, you would, without doubt, hold 
it a strange and unaccountable act on their 
part." 

" When there is no time for reflection," replied 
the veteran, "my advice,. albeit immature, shall 
ever be at the service of my sovereign. And 
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at the present moment I deem that^ considerii^ 
the smallness of our numbers^ — — " 

** What !" cried the young knight^ interrupting 
him, impatiently, ^ art thou atriking^ that chord 
again ? Art thou not weary of so oft repeated 
a melody? Why, are we not one Briton to 
every three or four of the Craul ? and how could 
chivalry desire more glorious odds, as thou 
niayest eall them; or a chance more equal, as 
to my mind it is?" 

^ And yet," said the Prince, who had hitiierto 
listened in silence to the dispute between his 
veteran and youthful follower, ^* and yet, Neville, 
though most fully do I confide in thy valour, 
and in that of my brave and faithful army, 
whose prowess I have already so signally proved, 
there is, nevertheless, one whom I would gladly 
see added to our ranks, to share with you your 
laorels. Although many a gallant and loyal 
heart beats around me, gladly would I know 
that of Wilfred de Alvarez to be among them." 

** Methinks you scarce need mourn, my liege, 
the absence of Alvarez," cried Neville, who had 
never completely forgiven Wilfred the preference 
shown him by the fiEUstidious Countess de Bellen- 
cburt on the day of their departure from Bot- 
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deaux ; " he who obeys the behest, and is bound 
&st in the silken chains of beauty, is scarce to be 
pitied that he bears not the iron bonds of war^" 

" Nay, Sir Philip," replied the Prince, with a 
smile, ^ in this I can easily refute thy misplaced 
calumny. For there stands one here," and as he 
spoke he glanced at the old Baron de Branca* 
combe, whose rsmk and former military fame had 
given him no mean place in the martial councd 
of his royal master, ^ who can bear testimony that 
Wilfred de Alvarez, instead of being bound hf 
any frail silken band, has entwined around hia 
heart a strong chain of purest gold, the clasp of 
which lies in a fair hand, that is ftdly worthy of 
the power it holds." 

**Nor needs it," added the Count de Fois, 
speaking with all the warmth of that friendship 
which he bore the absent knight, " nor needs it, 
my liege, the assurance from your own royal lips 
to prove that he of whom you speak would nev«r 
linger in the bower of pleasure, were its shade 
ever so seductive, when the martial trumpet called 
him to glory. There exists not one in your army 
who would hold such an opinion concerning him, 
and readily would my sword answer for his 
honour as for my own." 
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*' Well spoken^ most noble Pylades 1 " cried 
Neville, laughing, " nor will I gainsay thy words ; 
for truly Alvarez, had it not been for his gravity, 
IB one of the most accomplished cavaliers that 
ever drew sword. But this same golden chain," 
be added, " I would fain know more concerning 
it" 

** Then must thou keep thy curiosity till a more 
convenient season, Philip," said his royal master, 
'* these are no times for speaking of chains of 
gold, or of myrtle either. And, if I mistake not, 
yonder comes our reverend ambassador, who will 
soon give us all more weighty matter for dis- 
course; and to thee, probably, his tidings will 
bring a prospect of employment more befitting 
thy chivalry than that of discussing thy absent 
Mends." 

As he spoke, a murmur of voices was heard 
without the pavilion, together with a trampling 
of steel-shod feet, as though the men at arms who 
kept watch around it, were making way for some 
one to pass among them. And soon after, the 
heavy curtain or drapery that hung before the 
entrance into the tent, was slowly raised, and 
through the opening thus made there appeared 
for a moment a scene, which, could it have been 
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fixed upon canvas, with all the lights and shadows 
that were cast over it by the flickering torches 
home in the hands of the legate's attendants, 
would certainly have filled with delight the ey6 
of Velasquez, could he have beheld it. In the 
entrance stood the cardinal himself arrayed in his 
rich purple robes, a stately and imposing figure ; 
while behind him appeared a varied and animated 
group of priests and soldiers ; the dark robes of 
the former mingled with singular but not un- 
picturesque eflFect among the mail-clad figures of 
the latter, whose bronzed and strongly marked 
features coming forth from the surrounding dark- 
ness with the utniost distinctness, as the torch- 
light fell successively upon each, wore (as they 
hurriedly questioned their clerical visitors con- 
cerning the result of their mission) an expression 
of intense anxiety and eagerness, mixed, according 
to the frame of mind of the individual, with that 
of hope or apprehension. Brief, however, was the 
continuance of the picture ; almost immediately 
the curtain fell, and the cardinal, with a few of 
his attendant priests, stood within the pavihon. 

With all that respect which in those ages of 
priestly supremacy was paid by all persons^ from 
the lowest to the highest, to any member of the 
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ecdesiastiGal body, the Prince moved forward to 
meet his distinguished guest, the nobles who sur- 
roimded him making ws^ for his passage as he 
did so. 

^'Eeverend father, how has it fared with your 
embassy? Has France consented to listen to 
reasonable conditions ? " 

" Your Highness," replied the legate, on whose 
diplcmiatic ears the straightforward questions of 
the young chieftain had probably struck some- 
what inharmoniously, ^' might, methinks, almost 
have spared yourself the trouble of putting these 
questions, since he who stands on the slij^ery 
bank of a brawling stream need scarcely ask if 
his enemy, who is on firm ground at the opposite 
side, will make the bridge by which he is to cross 
it" 

'*Now, by the light of heaven. Lord Cardinal," 
exclaimed the Prince, impatiently, ^^you speak 
ui\justly, if by these words you mean to imply 
that I have not made sufficient concessions to the 
monarch of France. Have I not oflFered to restore 
to him all those cities which, during this war 
that his own perfidy alone has caused, my sword 
has rightfully won, and to retire peaceably into 
ngr own dominions ? And what further proflfers, 
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consistent with England's honour^ and with my 
own as a prince and a knight, could I make? ^ 

"And yet," said the cardinal, changing his hither- 
to rather haughty tone to one of bland insinuation, 
" and yet, my son, there are times whesn even the 
bravest must yield to necessity. You are com- 
pletely surrounded by the countless legions of 
France, who outnumber at least five times your 
own force ; and scarcely does it seem possible for 
even the most ^^sperate courage to hope fi)r 
success against such overwhelming numbers of 
the best disciplined and most courageous soldiers 
in Europe. And even could you keep within 
your lines, and avoid a battle, you would, sur- 
rounded as you are, infallibly be soon compellad 
by starvation to surrender. The king of France 
requires that you should yield yourself up, with a 
hundred of your chief nobles, into Hb power ; but 
he guarantees that the rest of your army shall 
depart unmolested. These conditions, which you 
have already refused, appear to me by no means 
so hard or dishonourable for one in your situation. 
Your followers would all return unscathed to their 
homes, your own person would be in no danger^ 
and King Edward would gladly pay out from his 
treasury the ransom that should restore in safety 
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the fairest of Britain's chivalry and the son who 
is heir to his throne." 

** And think you," interposed the Prince, vehe- 
mently, while all the fire of the race of Plan- 
tagenet flushed in his eyes, and kindled, as it were, 
his words, *^ think you that my royal sire would 
not rather behold his son dead at his feet, than 
restored to him on such ignominious terms? 
Would not every jewel in England's crown grow 
dim, if ever it touched the brow of the coward 
who could tamely place his standard in the hand 
of the enemy, nor strike one stout, though it may 
be a desperate blow for his own fame and hers ? 
How say ye, my noble peers and knights," he 
continued, turning to those around, while a 
haughty smile rested on his scornful lip, like a 
flash of lightning breaking across a thunder cloud, 
** think ye that the stalwart yeomen of England 
and the merry men of fair Guienne will be well 
pleased with this proposition to leave you and 
their prince to the care of the generous king of 
France, and to return quietly to their homes to 
recount in the bowers of their mistresses so 
glorious a deed ? " 

" We say, my liege," replied the Earl of War- 
wick, who, being one of the chief nobles present, 
took upon himself to answer for the rest of his order, 
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*^ that if such were the manner of their returning, 
every matron and maid in Britain would sooner 
cast themselves into the stormy waves that beat 
against their island shores than into the arms of 
any one of such a band of cravens. Ay, and 
your royal mother. Queen Philippa, would spurn 
from her feet in disgust the man who brought 
her the tidings even of the safety of her own best 
loved son when she heard how that safety was 
secured. My prince, no man within your ranks 
would exchange his right to conquer or to die 
beside you for all the pleasures of luxurious 
peace ; nay, for all the brightest joys that fortune 
showers upon the head of him she loves the best." 
" Then," said the Legate, with a deep sigh of 
apparent resignation, "Heaven's will be done! 
My feeble endeavours cannot prevent the chil- 
dren of one common and loving mother, the Holy 
Catholic Church, from spilling each other's blood. 
Neither will yield to the entreaties or the warn- 
ings, which, in the name of that Holy Church, I 
address to them ; no longer, therefore, will I dis- 
honour her apostolic authority by making her 
sue to and warn even princes in vain, but I will 
depart, and with sorrow leave things as though I 
had never spoken." 

VOL. III. K 
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^^ In that last respect^ Lord Cardinal^ although 
perchance you would gladly that it were not so, 
you are somewhat mistaken," whispered Lord 
Audley (who had just entered the t«at from 
superintending during the night certain works 
for strengthening the defences round the British 
camp) to the Count de Fois who stood near him, 
^^your friends. Messieurs les Franpais will find 
it, I suspect, a much harder business to attack 
our camp now than they would have done if you 
had never laid down your breviary to come 
hither and meddle with swords and lances and 
such unclerical matters." 

Nor were the half jesting words of the stout- 
hearted British peer by any means devoid of dis- 
cernment or truth, for those eyes, which were well 
skilled in reading the crooked lines of ecclesiasti- 
cal policy, could easily enough perceive that the 
Cardinal throughout the negotiations had fevoured 
solely the French interests. And the plausible 
churchman would certainly have been by no 
means gratified could he have foreseen that, 
while he was passing to and fro between the two 
camps, the Prince of Wales, probably guessing 
the result of his endeavours, was employing his 
army in digging trenches, that would render far 
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more difficult of attainment that success of which 
France deemed herself so secure. In choosing 
the words with which he had framed his last 
speech^ the wily Legate might perhaps have 
entertained some idea of arousing in the breast of 
the young hero sentiments of compunction for the 
little heed he had paid to the voice of the Church, 
which at that time was so universally revered, and 
thus to find means of again recommencing his 
efforts for a pacification. But if such were his 
hopes, they were doomed to receive no confirma- 
tion, for the Prince, when he had ceased speak- 
ing, merely said, solemnly, ^'Then may €rod 
defend the right I " And then addressing him- 
self to Tallerand he added, with an air of grave 
courtesy : " Holy Father, not small ai*e the thanks 
which England owes you this day for the pains 
you have been at to save her from the bloody grip 
of war; and though Providence has willed that 
these your efforts should be vain, yet not the less 
in Britain's name do I bid you farewell with feel- 
ings of kindness upon my lips and in my heart." 

These generous words, spoken by the chivalrous 
Prince, towards whom his conscience probably 
told him that he had been acting no very sincere 
part, seemed, however, to produce but little effect- 
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on the mind of the Caxdinal ; for he merely 
bowed in acknowledgment of them; and then, 
having uttered a few common-place expressions of 
adieu, hastily left the pavilioD, followed by his 
iattendants, desirous perhaps to escape from a 
scene where weapons so different from those in 
which he delighted, were very shortly to be em- 
ployed. 

" And now," said Prince Edward, in a voice the 
awakening tones of which might be well com- 
pared to the notes of a martial clarion, while his 
glance flashed around upon the gallant band that 
encircled him ; " and now, time-honoured nobles 
of England, and illustrious chivalry of bright 
Cruienne, the hour is come when I bid you to gird 
on your swords to fight for that all men hold 
most dear, — for your country, for her honour, for 
your homes, tor fame, to win the favour of your 
sovereign, to merit the smiles of beauty, to gain a 
chaplet of deathless laurel, or of full as deathless 
* cypress. For if it be Heaven's high pleasure we 
should fall, not the less shall far posterity repeat 
our names, and water with their tears the 
wreaths, those funeral wreaths, that twine aroimd 
our tombs. Yet there is something speaks 
within my soul, wl^ich, like a friendly prophet^ 
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seems to say that this shall be a glorious day for 
England, that Cressy's star shall shine this day 
again. But time presses, and it is vain to speak 
of courage to the brave ; as well it were to tell 
the sun of brightness : I will but bid you be as 
ye have been, and leave to God's all-puissant 
hand the rest." 

These spirited words uttered by their heroic 
young leader, struck, as may well be supposed, no 
chord of uncertain or wavering harmony in the 
breast of that chivalrous assembly ; all thronged 
roimd him with expressions of the most enthusi- 
astic loyalty, and the warmest and most strong 
devotion. 

But little time was there for such demonstra-* 
tions, and the Prince, having acknowledged briefly 
though gratefully the attachment of his followers, 
began immediately, with all that promptness which 
so peculiarly characterises great minds in the time 
of danger and of action, to issue his commands 
concerning the disposal of his forces in the coming 
battle, and to appoint to each leader the post he 
was to fill. 

^^De Buche," said he, addressing himself to 
that renowned captain, who both for military ex- 
perience and personal bravery was justly esteemed 
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one of the first officers in his army, " go you with 
tiie best speed you may, and choose forth from 
among our archers three hundr^ed of the most ap- 
proved marksmen. And while the dim morning 
twilight, now so akin to-night, still shrouds our 
movements from the view of the enemy, place 
yourself with this band in some convenient place 
of ambush, from whence, if opportunity offers 
during the day, you may attack the foe in flank ; 
and thus, perhaps, when he least expects it, change 
the fortune of the fight." 

" I go, my Prince, I go," cried the captain, as 
he pressed earnestly to his lips the hand extended 
towards him, " and may heaven grant that when 
I behold your face again, it shall be amid the 
bright though bloody trophies of victory." 

So saying, he hastily departed, to perform with 
a Bkill and judgment well woriiy of his former 
lame the part entrusted to him. 

*^ To you, my noble Lord of Warwick," continued 
the Prince, " your leader assigns the post at once 
of highest honour and greatest periL You shall 
command the van of our army, a po3ition which 
always was dear to your house ; that house which 
has MBver been one of the chief pillars of Britain's 
throne. And let not your valour, bold Earl of 
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Salisbury, deem itself injured," he continued, 
turning to that nobleman, ** though your Prince 
gives you to preside over the rear, which will need 
much protection, 'since the French with their 
countless numbers overlap us on every side." 

With renewed expressions of that warm and 
enthusiastic affection, of which his many noble and 
peculiarly popular qualities, his generous bearing 
towards all who approached him, and his frequent 
and brilliant achievements in battle, rendered the 
Black Prince the object throughout every rank of 
his army, the two Earls hastened immediately to 
declare that, as long as they fought beneath the 
eye of their royal chief, they cared little in what 
part of the coming battle they were placed, and 
Edward, well gratified with their prompt obedience, 
recommenced giving out to those around him his 
brief but energetic orders. 

Tlyese proceedings were however somewhat 
suddenly broken in upon by the appearance of a 
cavalier of stately and graceful person, arrayed in 
complete armour, who, entering the pavilion with 
rapid steps, threw himself eagerly at the feet of the 
Prince, who, gazing at him for an instant, exr 
claimed in a tone of mingled surprise and delight : 

^^ Wilfred, Wilfred de Alvarez, thou long lost 
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and errant knight, art thou come at length to aid 
in this hour of greatest need thy Prince and 
country ? " 

*^Ay, my gracious liege," exclaimed Wilfred, 
passionately, "and may every saint in Paradise 
be praised that I am come hither in time to 
perform, though late, my duty, and to vindicate 
my fame. But first m^st I hear from your 
own royal lips that you can pardon the deserter, 
who has so long, although, in truth, involuntarily, 
left your side; and that you will permit him 
again to fight beneath your standard." 

" Pardon thee. Sir Truant ! " said his royal mas- 
ter with a smile ; " I think not that I have aught 
to pardon in thee ; for well do I believe that nei- 
ther the smiles of beauty, nor aught else, could 
keep thee from seeking to win glory, unless stem 
necessity laid the bonds of fate upon thee. But 
rise, Wilfired, rise," he continued more earnestly, 
** on this day, when thou art once more restored 
to me, on this day, when all are united in one 
common brotherhood as sons of England, thou 
shalt not be the subject but the Mend of thy 
Prince. Bise, therefore, and tell me briefly, for, 
even to welcome thee, a commander on the field 
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of battle has no waste time, what have been thq 
reasons of thy long absence from us ? " 

Complying immediately with the will of his 
master thus graciously expressed, Wilfred rose, 
and began to relate the treachery practised towards 
him by the pretended Countess de Bellencourt, 
together with all that had happened to him since 
their separation ; suppressing, however, in his ac- 
count the unfortunate passion he had excited in 
Julie, and the incident of the mysterious chamber 
in the Castle of Argellez, on both of which points 
he was silent ; on the former from motives of 
delicacy, and the latter from some inward feeling 
difficult to define. 

But although his narrative was brief, long 
before he had finished both the Baron de Brance- 
combq and the Count de Fois stood by him listen- 
ing eagerly to his words, and anxious to declare 
their own warm greetings. So overpowering was 
the tide of deep and agitated feeling that memory 
poured upon him as he beheld the former, whom 
he had not seen since his last farewell with 
Beatrice, that it was with no small difficulty Wil-* 
fred could concentrate his thoughts sufficiently on 
the present to be able to complete his tale. As 
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soon, however, as he had concluded, the Princcj, 
who perceived his embarrassment^ and perhaps 
gu^sed the cause, after having said a few words 
of commendation as to the prudence and perseve- 
rance with which he had managed his passage 
through the French camp^ continued : 

** In truth, Wilfred^ I fear that these thy ad- 
ventures will have somewhat rudely shaken thy 
faith in the loyalty of woman ; and we must seek 
out a convincing exposition of the doctrine, in 
the shape of some fair priestess who shall re-es- 
tablish and strengthen it. But this is no place to 
look for the bright-eyed preceptress who is to un- 
dertake this holy work, and since thou hast been 
journeying all the night, thou shalt retire to the 
quarters of thy old friend the Baron de Brance- 
combe, who doubtless can give thee that where- 
with to render thee strong for the approadiing 
combat." 

Availing himself of this permission, Wilfred 
immediately departed with the Baron to the tent 
of the latter, where they found Hubert already 
arrived. 
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FOITIEBS. 



" Heard ye the din of battle bray, 
Lance to lance, and horse to horse ?" 

QfULT. 

Majestically^ from his gorgeously draped eastern 
pavilion of crimson and purple clouds, issued forth 
the autumnal sUn on the morning of that eventful 
twentieth of September : that day which has twice 
been graven in such indelible characters of fire 
and blood in the imperishable annals of England ; 
once on those vine-clad plains of Maupertuis, and 
again^ after a long interval of time, by a little 
streamlet in a far distant land, where British 
valour and British fortitude were to prove, as they 
struggled up the hard contested heights of Alma 
to meet the hissing death that thundered down 
towards them, that the lapse of five centuries had 
laid no enervating hands on their energies, and 
had stolen not one ray from the star of their glory. 
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And brightly in that all-kindling light of dawn 
glittered the domes and spires of distant Poitiers 
as her anxious citizens, awakening from their brief 
and troubled slumbers, began once more to throng 
her narrow streets; and peacefully beneath it 
grazed the golden skinned cattle in lazy enjoy- 
ment by the side of the placid Clain, whose waters 
flashed back the reflection of its glancing beams ; 
and richly clustered the purple branches of the 
laden vineyard; and proudly waved the various 
coloured banners of the two hostile armies. Little, 
very little, did there seem in that fair scene to 
foretell the hideous carnage that in a few short 
hours should deform those smiling plains, and the 
streams of blood that should flow even to the feet 
of that fair and trembling city, whose startled 
burghers, as they closed their gates, thought not 
that their town was to give her name to the wild 
storm of battle, which had just burst so near 
them. 

Very soon, however, was that thrilling tragedy 
to commence. Since the earliest break of dawn 
both camps had been in a state of restless and 
martial agitation. Steeds stood champing their 
embossed military bits as their grooms threw over 
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their bodies their gilded trappings ; men-at-arms 
hastily burnished breastplate and lance ; trumpets 
rang out their shrill and rousing call, and soldiers 
thronged round the banners of their respective 
leaders. Minstrels and wandering jugglers, who 
last night had crowded into the French camp, 
might now be seen hurrying across the plain in 
the direction of Poitiers, desirous only to gain the 
shelter of its walls. Everything bore the marks 
of the stern and imposing reality of war. 

The French force was drawn up in three divi- 
sions ; the first under the command of the Duke 
of Orleans, the brother of the king ; the second 
under the command of the two young princes, 
John and Louis ; while the third, which formed 
the main body of the army, fought under the im- 
mediate direction of King John himself, who 
kept near to his own person his youngest and 
favourite son. Prince Philip, who, although but a boy 
of thirteen years of age, had nevertheless already 
given such early proofs of valour and conduct 
that he was at once the darling of the chivalrous 
nobility of his country and the able coadjutor and 
lieutenant of his illustrious father. 

That in which the English chiefly trusted to 
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protect them against so oyerwhelming a force was^ 
next to their own dauntless courage, the strength 
of their position, which had been chosen with ihe 
utmost foresight and skill, by their young and royal 
leader, amongst vineyards and scattered bushes 
and which could only be approached by a single 
narrow lane that admitted not of more than half 
a dozen advancing abreast, and the* hedges of 
which were lined on either side by the unerring 
bowmen of England. At the head of this lane 
were drawn up in a double square, then termed in 
the military language of the time a ** hearse," the 
great mass of the British troops ; while on a low 
hill to the right, and so disposed as to be partially 
invisible, the Captal de Buche had taken post with 
his three hundred picked archers, all of whom 
were moimted. 

The Black Prince, the soul as it were of all that 
gallant host, had stationed himself in front of the 
main body,' whom we have described as formed in 
double square at the head of the lane. . He was 
clad in a coat of the finest chain armour^ im- 
penetrable to thrust or cut, yet flexible bs a leather 
jerkin ; from his helmet drooped a sable plume ; 
while bis shield, which was diapered with thin 
plates of gold, and may still be seen above his 
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tomb in Canterbury Cathedral, as it shone in the 
morning light, literally almost dazzled the eyes of 
the observer, bringing before the mind the buckler 
of some mighty chieftain of the heroic aga 
Aroimd him clustered the flower of all the chi- 
valry of England and Gruienne, among whom we 
ye^ognise Wilfred, the Count de Fois, and Sir 
Philip Neville, as well as many others of equal 
note; all remarkable for graceful and majestic 
bearing, and bright in the glittering panoply of 
war. These cavaliers, together with their princely 
leader, were at the present moment on foot ; but 

their horses stood hard by, held by their respec- 

* 

tive squires, ready for them to mount at a mo- 
ment's notice. 

" How say you, Wilfred," exclaimed the Prince, 
as he lent his hand familiarly on the shoulder of 
his young favourite, while his eyes were turned 
eagerly in the direction of the French army ; " in 
what part think you that our friends yonder are 
likely to make their first onset ?" 

" Methinks, my royal Lord," replied the knight, 
directing his look towards the same quarter, " that 
that sea of plumes begius to undulate to and fro 
as if there were already something stirring amongdt 
them^ like the waves of the ocean, when the wind 
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that heralds the coining storm begins. to sweep 
over it. But whither they contemplate turning 
their force at present it is impossible to discover. 
Yet, break that fierce tide of battle where it will," 
he added, with energy, "well do I wot that it will 
find a firm rock to repel it." 

'* Now may it please the good saints to expedite 
their movements 1 " cried Neville, impatiently. 
*^ Far sooner would I charge single-handed a hun- 
dred lances than stand here waiting for the foe 
like a village maiden waiting for her lover." 

" And right gladly also would I see them ad- 
vance," said the Prince, in a tone of deep musing, 
which strongly contrasted with that of his mer- 
curial follower. " He on whose single word and 
will it rests to direct the blow which shall decide 
the honour or dishonour of England, can scarcely 
himself await with an entire indifference the slow 
approach of such a moment as that which now 
draws near." 

" Oh, my liege," exclaimed Wilfred, and his eyes 
kindled as he spoke, "it is to no game of chance 
that you have trusted this day the fame of Eng- 
land. It ceased to be one when you confided 
that fame to the keeping of the swords of her 
children, since, even though we fall, our blood 
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shall wash every slighest shadow of dishonour 
from her name. Our graves, if such be God's 
will for us to-day, shall be gilded with glory." 

" Thy words, Wilfred, are as true as they are 
noble," rejoined his royal master. *^ Why, but to 
look at thee were sufficient to make the most 
timid woman that ever knelt in alarm spring to 
her feet and become an Amazon. But what 
observe you now of the movements of the foe?" 
he continued, turning to De Fois, who for some 
moments had been anxiously watching the mass of 
variously coloured plimies, which, appearing in the 
distance like a vast flock of the gorgeously tinted 
tenants of some tropical grove, showed the position 
of the French cavalry. 

'*I think," replied the Coimt, ^Hhat your 
royal highness will not have to remain much 
longer in doubt concerning their movements ; for 
see, there is a division in yonder serried square of 
cavalry ; and now a small body is separated from 
the rest and stands somewhat in advance upon 
the. plain." 

"Ay," said the Prince, his attention at once 
completely fixed upon the movement indicated^ 
and his whole soul seeming to be concentrated in 
his eyes as he observed them. " And see, now a 
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single horseman rides forth from the main body^ 
and stands in front of the smaller band. That 
can be none other that the King of France him^- 
self. And surely he is addressing them, and 
urging them to victory : for look, he takes a ban- 
ner from the hand of one near him, and waves it 
for a moment in the air ; and hark I was not that 
a distant shout that came upon the breeze?" 

As he spoke, in truth there swelled upon the 
ear a sound as of the exulting cry of a vast multi- 
tude ; and that cry was the enthusiastic voice of 
the chivalrous legions of France, as their sove- 
reign bade them to go forwaa-d and win those laurels 
which he already believed within his grasp. But 
that cry was the last note of victory which Graul 
was destined to hear that day. Three hundred of 
the bravest and longest tried of that eager host 
the French King had now chosen out from the 
rest, and bidding them dismount from their horses, 
a fetal error, to which many attribute the subse- 
quent disasters of the battle, he directed them, led 
by two marshals of France, Andrehen and Clermont, 
to advance, and to seek by the narrow lane before 
mentioned to penetrate into the heart of the 
enemy's position. And now that chosen band, all 
of whose breasts beat like one mighty heart with 
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one single desire, viz. that of washing with the 
blood of their foes from the bright lilies of 
France the dark stain which inglorious Cressy 
had left upon them, form themselves into a long 
and narrow column of not more than four abreast, 
and begin slowly to advance, seeming, as they 
move forward across the plain with helm and corse- 
let gleaming in the sun's rays, like some huge 
serpent with glittering scales who glides stealthily 
towards his prey. None of those movements on 
the part of his enemy escaped the watchful eye of 
the British leader. 

" See, De Fois," he exclaimed, " they have dis- 
mounted, and advance on foot. That surely was 
ill judged in my royal cousin of France, for 
those heavily-armed troopers, accustomed to fight 
on horseback, will scarcely do their work as easily 
as those whose lighter armour and constant prac- 
tice have used them to such a mode of warfare." 

*^ Perhaps they deem that their horses would 
impede them in so narrow a space," observed the 
old Count de Beaulieu, who all this time had 
been standing by in silence ; " King John is far 
too veteran and experienced a warrior to make 
any movement without having first well con-* 
eidered the consequences." 

L 2 
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But even as they are speaking the head of that 
bold column begins to enter that narrow and fatal 
passage, which is to prove the grave of all the 
fairest hopes of so many a high-bom matron and 
lovely maiden of France. Now may St. George 
steady your aim and your hearts, ye stout archers 
of Britain, with whose bugles and joyous shouts 
so often have rung the green woods of Merry 
England, as some lordly deer fell transfixed by 
your nervous and unerring shafts! Never did 
your country so need your skill. 

Onward still it comes. It comes onward, that 
flashing line of battle ; already have their rear- 
most ranks entered on the narrow causeway. 
Already has Neville indignantly laid his hand 
upon his sword, exclaiming, "What! Do the 
cravens fear to draw a single bow for their 

Prince and for their country ? And shall " 

but the words of wrath die upon his lips, for the 
foremost ranks begin to waver. Truly, full truly, 
have they sped, those unerring messengers of 
death; true as the gallant hearts that beat 
beneath those doublets of Lincoln green within 
those sturdy breasts; and even now, as first* 
fruits of their fearful harvest, rolls in the 
dust the lofty crest of one whose hand grasped 
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a marshal's baton of France. But that first 
moment of yielding is only brief; although al- 
ready one of their leaders has fallen ; although 
many, as they move onward, trample beneath 
their feet the form of some dying comrade, yet 
too strong does the desire for glory and for re- 
venge burn within every Gallic breast to be 
quenched by even such a storm aa that which 
has just burst aroimd them; they still press 
boldly forward, while every instant the tough 
yew bow, bending to the strong hand that grasps 
it, sends forth its winged and steady missive to 
call some gallant spirit from those fast thinning 
ranks to its last account. 

All this while the Black Prince had stood 
eagerly watching the advancing column, even as 
the falcon might eye the approach of some vast 
flock of unwary pigeons on whom he is medi- 
tating a swoop ; and so absorbed has he been in 
this employment that he has remained without 
uttering a single word for some time to any 
around him. But now, as that hostile band draws 
near to the top of the lane, he turns roimd, an d 
exclaiming: "St. George strikes for England; 
now does it but rest with 7i8 to decide the con- 
flict," he hurried to the spot where his war-horse 
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stood in, readiness^ and sprung into the saddle. 
With an eagerness that proved how little gratify- 
ing the late restraint they had been enduring had 
been to them, the chivalrous band which sfur- 
rounded him immediately followed his example. 
All were speedily mounted, and dashing forward, 
led by their royal chief in person, they met the 
hostile column just as partially broken and dis- 
ordered by the constant losses they were sustain- 
ing, yet nevertheless struggling gallantly forward, 
they were beginning to emerge from the lane. 
Little chance was there that the French in their 
present weakened condition, and without even 
time to form themselves on the open ground, 
could withstand the shock of that flashing wave 
of cavalry. The British horse bore all before 
them ; and the now completely shattered men-at- 
arms, forced backward by the shock, recoiled 
upon and threw into considerable confusion the 
division under the command of the Dauphin, 
which was advancing to support them. 

Almost at the same moment that fortune thus 
in this part of the field favoured the arms of 
England, the Captal de Buche increased in no 
small degree the advantage already gained on 
one side by his royal master and the confusion 
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on the other, by suddenly charging he enemy 
on their flank, and thus throwing that part also 
of their forces into disorder. Startled by this 
unexpected attack, and thinking that the day was 
already lost to France, the two young Princes, 
Louis and John, with a precipitancy which did 
little honour to the royal blood of Valois, fled 
hurriedly from the field ; and the bowmen of 
the second division, which they commanded, too 
readily following the example of their leaders, 
and catching the infection of an almost general 
panic, hastened from the scene of action without 
so much as striking a single blow. 

Nor was this the only stain which those stand- 
ing on the highest steps of the throne of Franee 
were destined on that disastrous day to cast on 
the honour of their country. The Duke of 
Orleans, infected apparently by the same un- 
worthy spirit as his royal nephews, and possessed 
by the same idea, that all opposition was hope- 
less, turned also his back upon the field of battle, 
and attended by a vast number of his own friend* 
and retainers drew not the rein of his panting 
chai^er till his ears had for some time ceased 
even to catch the sounds of the conflict whick he 
had so ingloriously lefL 
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But though thus abandoned by most of those 
nearest to him in blood and by a considerable 
part of his army, King John himself yet stood 
firm, and with his youngest son. Prince Philip, at 
his side, whose imflinching courage strongly con- 
trasted with the ignominious conduct of his elder 
brothers, and surrounded by several of his gallant 
nobility, who rallied in the hour of peril about 
their sovereign, managed for some time, sup- 
ported as he was by a part of those troops 
which had remained under his own immediate 
command, effectually to resist the conquerors. 

Here it was that for the space of two or three 
hours the stormy tide of battle surged wildly to 

and fro, seeming almost doubtful which way to 
turn ; and the whole field rang with the oft-re- 
peated cry of " St. George for Merry England I " 
*^ St. Denis for la Belle France ! " as either party 
in turn prevailed: while horse and rider, of whom 
those shouts rang the parting knell, rolled head- 
long in the dust, and strewed the whole plain 
with gorgeous plumes and broken portions of 
their gilded arms. 

Here too were carried on many a desperate 
hand-to-hand struggle, which, beheld by none 
save those who enacted it, might doubtless well 
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have shone in verse, or have embellished a page 
of history. Here the Prince of Wales, mounted 
on his powerful war-horse, thundered through the 
ranks of his enemies, and spread wild dismay 
wherever he turned. And here also Wilfred de 
Alvarez performed in the sight of that royal 
master, in whose eye he had so ardently desired 
to vindicate his fame, deeds of valour that could 
not fail to satisfy even his most brilliant dreams 
of glory. 

Yet only was it for a while that those heroic 
efforts of the French monarch could render 
doubtful the scales which hung from the hand of 
Victory. It was impossible to deprive the Eng- 
lish of the superiorily they had already gained. 
Their enemies gave way before them on all sides, 
some falling on the field of battle, and some fly- 
ing even to the walls of Poitiers, where they 
met, though less honourably, the same fate ; for, 
as has been before mentioned, the gates of that 
city were closed by the burghers even against 
these £hattered remains of the armies of their 
country. Still for some time King John refused 
to yield, though now in a situation that the most 
daring courage could scarcely esteem aught but 
hopeless. His soldiers had either fallen or fled ; 
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the gallant band of nobles that lately surronnded 
him were almost all slain; and already the em- 
broidered belt on his young and heroic son, that 
belt which had been worked by the hand of Ids 
royal motJier with many a tear and smile, as with 
mingled hope and fear she mused on the hours of 
peril in which it would encircle his form so dearly 
loved by her, was marked with more than one 
crimson spot that would have sickened the heart 
of the fair artist could she have beheld so dark 
an addition to those brilliant tints with which she 
had once so delighted to adorn this pledge of her 
parental affection. But in spite of aU these sad 
reverses the King for a while continued desperately 
to defend himself, dealing deathfal blows around 
him with a ponderous battle-axe, of which, as he 
whirled it to and fro, many a British helmet felt 
the weight, and replying to all those who bade 
him yield, "Where is my cousin of Wales?" 
holding it an indignity to surrender himself into 
any but royal hands. At length, however, over* 
powered by numbers, and perhaps perceiving the 
inutility of further resistance, and being told that 
the prince was on a distant part of the field, he 
extended his right gauntlet in sign of submission 
to Sir Dennis de Morbec, a knight of Arra% who 
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for some time had been outlawed from his 
country^ and had served in the English ranks; 
and having demanded the rank of his captor he 
gave himself up a prisoner, requiring however to 
be led immediately to the Prince. 

Edward, who had joined in the pursuit with all 
the ardour natural to his youth and character, 
had but just returned to the scene of his triumph, 
and having ordered a tent to be pitched on the 
field of battle was preparing to rest himself after 
the dangers and fatigues of the day. Surroimded 
by several of his chief nobles and knights, who, 
returning from different parts of the field, had by 
d^rees congregated about him, the young hero 
stood with the light of victory still flashing in his 
eye, and animating as it were his whole stately 
person, receiving at the same time the congratu- 
lations of his followers and dispensing to them 
with the graceful dignity so peculiar to him 
words of warm thanks for their services and of 
commendation for their valour ; and on none, as 
it may well be supposed, were the latter more 
freely poured than on Wilfred, who experienced 
at this moment a thrill of strong exultation such 
as it were hard to express. 

On receiving intelligence of the ciq)ture of 
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John, the prince immediately sent the Earl of 
Warwick to conduct the fallen monarch into his 
presence, and in a short time he was seen ap- 
proaching. His plume, that had so often marked 
the spot where fortune and his own valour were 
prevailing on the field, was broken and drooping ; 
and his rich and gilded armour crushed and 
unsightly with dust and English blood. And 
nevertheless did he wear about his whole person 
^n air of composed majesty, which proved that, 
although arrogant in prosperity, still could he 
in the hour of adversity demean himself in a 
manner that well became his illustrious rank. 
But warm as were the feelings of sympathy which 
his appeai'ance and behaviour awoke in the breasts 
of all who were witnesses to so interesting and 
affecting a scene, they were very soon completely 
absorbed in the strong admiration aroused by the 
generous conduct of the young victor ; and which 
Wilfred, in spite of his own enthusiastic passion 
for martial glory, could not help comparing, as he 
viewed it in connection with the courage and mili- 
tary talents the prince had that day displayed, to 
the soft and reviving beams of summer moonlight 
after the fierce and brilliant rays of a noon-day "sun. 
And in truth, as through the veil of centuries 
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we behold the star of Poitiers, it would, were it 
deprived of those milder rays, lose no small por- 
tion of that magic light which now kindles our 
enthusiasm, and so irresistibly enlists our interest. 
Without the slightest sign of exultation and 
triumph in his demeanour, the conqueror ad- 
vanced to meet the captive sovereign with an air 
of profound respect that contrasted strongly with 
his position. 

" Welcome, my royal cousin of France," he ex- 
claimed; "no longer do I regard thee as a foe, but 
as the honoured guest of my sire of England, as 
one who has known to add to the splendour of 
the already illustrious crown he wears by placing 
in it a gem, brighter, perchance, than any that has 
yet adorned it — that of fortitude in adverse 
fortune." 

" Thanks to thy courtesy, most noble Prince of 
Wales, for these thy generous words," replied the 
King calmly but sorrowfully ; ** but vain are they 
when spoken to one who sits in so dark a shadow 
of dishonom* as that which has fallen on the 
throne of France to-day." 

" Dishonour ! " cried the Prince ; " call you a 
defeat such as yours dishonour? Nought, save 
the will of heaven, and the uncertain fortune of 
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war, crowned me with the iaurel which I wear; 
and right sure am I that when posterity shall read 
in the historic page of the field of Maupertuis, 
yoTir courage shall shine forth there displayed full 
as brightly as our victory, and shall ring like a 
clarion trumpet in the ears of distant ages to ex- 
cite them to emulate such fame." 

" It is not," rejoined the King, " it is not the 
defeat of my arms which I mourn to-day, although 
on yonder plain lies scattered the flower of all the 
matchless chivalry that bloomed around the 
lilies of France. It is that those nearest to me in 
blood lie not rather there in that gory yet glorious 
grave at this moment, than fly like recreants from 
the embattled field, which was formerly wont to be 
the scene of so many a storied deed done by the 
arm of their sainted ancestor St. Louis, and of 
many a princely hero besides that sprang from 
our royal race." 

" And yet," said the Prince, as he fixed his eyes 
upon the youngest son of the French King, who 
was still standing beside his father, "and yet 
surely the sun of glory shines still sufficiently 
bright upon your house even now, to make you 
forget in its dazzling light any trivial dimness that 
may have been cast upon it." 
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In this manner did the captive king of France 
lament over the misfortunes of his country, and 
the ignoble conduct of those nearest to him in 
blood ; and thus did his generous victor seek to 
offer him consolation. 

But while their royal chief was thus employed, 
his followers, at least those of inferior rank, were 
occupying themselves somewhat 'differently. The 
rich spoils of the French camp now lay exposed to 
the victorious soldiery of England ; and these, as 
may well be supposed, were not slow in availing 
themselves of so favourable an opportunity for each 
to enrich himself by this legitimate chance of war. 
Indeed the battle-field itself gave quite sufficient 
scope for this species of industry, for it was strewed 
with gilded armour, costly trappings of steeds, 
scarfs and belts richly embroidered, helmets and 
plumes, in almost countless profusion. 

A strange sight in truth was it to behold the 
rude British yeomen appropriating to themselves 
these gorgeous remains of the polished chivalry of 
France, and carrying on their researches among 
the sumptuous pavilions and splendid furniture 
which so abounded in the Grallic camp. Here 
might be seen a party occupying themselves in 
the examination of the wardrobe of some young 
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gallant of the court; one is seeking with ludicrous 
effort to array himself in a mantle of the newest 
fashion^ to him utterly inexplicable ; a second is 
gazing with the utmost complacency at his own 
sim-browned visage, as he beholds it reflected in a 
polished mirror, looking forth from beneath some 
fantastically shaped morion, that has been worn in 
gay tourneys, where beauty had rained down her 
most bewitching glances; and a third contemplates 
with an air of solemn gravity the last bUlet-doux 
which the cavalier had received from his mistress, 
who little dreamed what profane but fortunately 
very ignorant eyes were to behold the tender ex- 
pressions of her passion. A second group, intent 
on making more substantial use of their time, are 
busy, some caxrying off splendid goblets and dishes 
of solid silver that have perchance been served on 
the table of royalty ; some staggering beneath the 
weight of magnificent and richly embroidered 
hangings ; while others again, whose desires are 
of a yet different character, sit round a board on 
which is displayed every variety of provision and 
the choicest wines, and many a jovial bumper is 
emptied to the health of their popular and royal 
leader and to the future success of his arms. And 
thus was a signal victory closed by a celebration. 
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in which the triumph of the leader was tempered 
by the magnanimity of the man, and his youth, in- 
stead of manifesting itself in arrogance, furnished 
only the occasion of a more gracious and becoming 
self-restraint; while the rejoicing that was natural 
in the nanks neither degenerated into licence nor 
was disgraced by ferocity. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE DISCOVEKY. 

" Hab' ich nicht bescHossen und geendet, 
HaV ich nicht geliebet nnd gelebt ?" 

Schilleb's TheMa. 

" Is not my task on earth fulfilled and ended, — 
Both liVd and loVd, what was there but to die ? " 

Mebedith's Translation. 

HAViNa thus stood for a while upon the field of 
Poitiers, and beheld the world-famed picture it 
exhibits, it is now necessary to turn from it to 
matters relating more nearly to our own stoiy. We 
will go back a few hours in time, and inquire into 
the fate of the fair and unfortunate Julie, whom 
we left, having just recovered from her swoon, in 
the midst of the French camp, about to proceed 
in her search for Wilfred, in order to warn him, if 
possible, against her whom she supposed to be 
bent upon attempting his life. Since their sepa- 
ration her love for Wilfred, far from diminishing, 
had, if possible, increased in intensity. She had 
left the castle of Argellez in order to follow him. 
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influenced by an irresistible desire to be near 
^iTn ; a desire which had now become the ruling, 
principle and only object of her life. Like a leaf 
borne onward by some rapid stream, she had 
yielded herself to be carried along by this absorb- 
ing passion ; and every day, as she journeyed on, had 
she rejoiced in the idea that she was approaching 
nearer to his presence, yet still without any defi- 
nite purpose as to what was to be her coujse 
when she had reached that long-sighed-for goaL 
As the knight had departed a full day in advance 
of his fair pursuer, and travelled with all the ex- 
pedition he could use, he had always kept during 
tiie earlier part of his journey some distance in 
advance of her. On reaching Bordeaux, however, 
he had been forced to pause for a short space, in 
order to give a brief repose to his weary steed, and 
to make some inquiries respecting the movements 
of the army; and thus had Julie been able to 
come up to him, — a fact of which she was, how- 
ever, herself totally unconscious, for in the crowded 
condition of the city all trace of him had been 
lost. They had probably left Bordeaux at some- 
where about the same time, but had taken different 
routes towards Poitiers, which city the lady had 
reached a little before the cavalier. Here she 
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had left her palfrey, and, disguised in the character 
of a wandering glee-maiden, had determined thus 
to visit the two hostile camps, supposing this to be 
her only chance of obtaining any tidings of him 
whom she so eagerly sought. But although she had 
now arrived, and had for a moment even caught a 
transitory view of the object of her long pursuit, 
nev^r did her desires appear further from their 
completion than at this instant. Alone at mid- 
night, in the midst of a vast army, whose rude 
soldiery, as she already knew by experience, were 
too certain to take advantage of her unprotected 
condition, little hope did there seem of her passing 
in safety through the intricate mazes of the French 
camp and reaching the English ranks. And yet, 
if she delayed, there was every probability, either 
that the murdress would reach him before her, or 
else that in the great battle which too well she 
knew to be impending on the morrow, he might 
be lost both to her and to life for ever, without 
her even ever beholding him again; and driven 
almost to madness by this last thought, she pressed 
hurriedly forward. Soon, however, she grew so 
confused among those ceaseless rows of tents and 
narrow thoroughfares, as to be completely unable 
to discover in what direction she was moving, while 
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at the same time she feared to make the slightest 
inquiry from those around her, lest she should 
bring upon herself another such adventure *as 
that which had already befallen her with Dennis 
and his companions, and from which she might 
not perhaps so easily escape. She therefore con- 
tinued to wander on during a great part of the 
night, until at length, bewildered and overcome 
with fatigue, she entered a small tent on the out- 
skirts of the camp, the occupiers of which had gone 
to join the revels of their companions in the more 
frequented quarters. Here she determined to 
await the break of day before she again com- 
menced her hitherto fruitless endeavours. Little 
repose, however, could she know, for it was neces- 
sary to maintain a state of constant watchful- 
ness, lest any one should approach her place of 
concealment, in order that she might be prepared 
immediately to escape from beneath the canvas 
on the other side of the tent opposite to the 
entrance, if any stranger should intrude upon 
her. She was haunted, moreover, by fancies the 
most restless and painful, concerning the fate of 
Wilfred; and oft«n during those long, dreary 
hours would she burst forth into wild lamentations 
expressive of the acutest agony, such as rarely, if 
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ever, were poured forth before, even from the lipa 
of woman. 

**And yet," she would exclaim, as if in the 
midst of her utter desolation she were inspired by 
some sudden flash of hope, "and yet surely love is 
stronger than hate, and she is but a woman, even 
as I, and has but hate to guide her, while I have 
love, — love that has cheered me through the 
long sultry days, that has watched beside me 
through the dreary nights; and he shall teach 
me to prevail, and lead me to him, even as he 
has led me hither.*' 

Thus for a while would she soothe her spirit. 
But then would arise the thought of the coming 
battle, together with indistinct and fearful visions 
of reeling steeds, and lances shivered, and hehnets 
cleft, and corslets pierced, and blood that flowed 
in streams, and of all that she had ever read or 
heard of war; while amidst all rose the image 
of Wilfred going down in the midst of the fray, 
and of death veiling in dark night the sole light 
of her blank existence. And did she seek to 
turn from these horrors, the vision of that fearfiil 
and malignant face which had met her gaze as 
she awakened from her swoon, would suddenly 
come before her, drawing her attention towards 
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itself with a species of strange and irresistible 
fascination. 

"And could she," she would cry, "could she 
ever have known the softer feelings of a woman's 
nature?" 

And then clasping her hands before her eyes 
with a shudder of inexpressible terror^ she would 
seek to shut out the too vivid picture. 'At length 
morning broke, and the sun pouring his golden 
beams into the entrance of the little tent met the 
eyes of the damsel, now dim with watching and 
tears, seeming, as it were, to mock the transitory 
brightness of beauty, telling her how fleeting it 
her much-boasted radiance, which a few short 
hours of sorrow can trouble and darken, wheft 
compared' with his glorious and imchanging light. 
But little consolation and little hope did the 
cheerful dawn of day bring to Julie, for now 
began all the sounds of preparation for battle in 
the camp, — sounds which told her that those 
fearful scenes, which during the night had occu- 
pied her fancy, were about to be realised near 
her, and which warned her that this time less 
than any other was fitted for a lonely woman t» 
go forth amongst those armed bands, — sounds 
which raised her fears for Wilfred nearly to 
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phrensy. In spite, however, of these sensations 
of keen anguish, which at times almost drove her 
to rush forth even amidst thousands of uplifted 
spears, and to seek him she loved, prudence made 
her determine to remain for the present in her 
place of concealment, and having cast a hurried 
glance around the tent, and assured herself that 
it contained no warlike weapon which could 
induce its former occupant to return, she retired 
to the furthest part, where she considered herself 
least likely to be observed by any one who might 
enter, and throwing herself on her knees, at- 
tempted to pray. But far too much were her 
thoughts chained to the earthly object for which 
her prayers were oflFered, and soon she sprang 
wildly up, ; exclaiming that even heaven had 
forsaken her, and desiring nothing so much as 
that it were possible for her to throw aside her 
sex, and to go forth and seek on the battle-field 
at once death and a release from her woes. 

Meanwhile the sounds of martial preparations 
had ceased and then there came a noise as of 
distant thunder, which seemed to shake the 
ground she stood on, — a noise of the trampling 
of thousands of steeds and ten thousands of 
armed men ; and then by degrees the sound died 
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away, and there prevailed around her a deep 
silence, yet more oppressive to her spirit after the 
loud tumult which had so lately raged about her, 
— a silence which thrilled her soul with a kind 
of unutterable dread, and which seemed, as it 
were, to fill the air with a weight lite that ex- 
perienced before the burst of a thunder-storm, 
and almost to impede her breathing. And for 
nearly the whole of that fearful morning that 
oppressive silence continued, broken only occa- 
sionally by distant shouts, which from time to 
time reached the ear as the combat waxed more 
fierce, and which, as they were borne upon the 
autumn breeze (a gentle messenger, in truth, to 
carry such fearful tidings of war and bloodshed), 
made her start back and tremble, aa though some 
weapon were threatening her own breast. Yet 
these signs of alarm were not the effect of any 
weak female terror concerning her own safety. 
Ever was she in imagination rushing through the 
thickest fight at the side of a white-plumed 
cavalier mounted on a gallant bay charger, whose 
rich housings were stained by foam and hostile 
blood; listening to the arrow-heads as they rat- 
tled upon his corslet ; watching the beaming spear 
as it shivered upon his shield, and the sword- 
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blades aa they flashed around his hehnet; aad 
riuiddermg lest that well-tried armour should 
prove treacherous to its trust, and permit thrust 
or dart to find its way to that breast, on whose 
^ery pulse her own seemed, as it were^ to depend 
for vitality^ At length, however, as the day wore 
on, and the sounds of the battle grew nearer and 
more frequent, and as the broken legions of 
France fell back towards the lines of their own 
camp, pursued by their victorious foe, while 
she^ nev^rtiieless, remained in entire ignorance 
of the issue of the contest, a species of painful 
yet irresistible impatience at this ignorance b^an 
to steal over her, joined with a restless longing to 
go forth and to see what was passing around her* 
At last this feeling became so painful as to com- 
pel her entirely to disr^ard those prudentud. 
considerations which the voice of reason ceased 
not to suggest, for her remaining in her present 
asylum; and determining to put an end to tiiis 
intolezable suspense she issued forth from the 
tent. But on looking around her she discovered 
nothing which could in any way satisfy her 
curiosity. The camp was still apparently de^ 
serted, and she only heard the soimda of the 
battle somewhat more distinctly than before^ 
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seeming to come from the other side of the 
fortified line that formed the French position^ 
a»nd which in the part near to the point where 
she stood was sufficiently high to intercept her 
view. Eesolved, nevertheless, to fulfil her pur- 
pose, she stretched up her hand so as to reach 
the top of the entrenchment, and raising herself 
by this means managed to obtain a view of the 
plain beyond. The French at this moment were 
beginning to break and to yield at every point 
to the desperate charge of the British, and were 
in all directions retreating upon their own camp^ 
or rather flying past it. She beheld a confused 
scene of steeds pressing upon one another as they 
rushed along in all the wild tumult of flight, and 
of armour flashing in the simlight, as the routed 
host swept by her Uke some vast moving picture. 
And now she sees a gleaming falchion descend 
close to her; a bleeding trunk droops over its 
saddle-bow, and a severed head rolls with helm 
and plume upon the plain. Sickening at the 
sight she turned away, half fainting and dizzy 
with horror, and hastily relinquished her positiom 
As soon as she had in some degree recovered^ 
flhe wandered slowly for a while up and down 
those intricate ways and amongst those inters 
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minable tents, now, in their dreary desolation^ 
how different from the busy life that had so 
lately animated them. Instead of the throng 
of jostling, noisy men-at-arms, that last night 
had filled them, she saw only a few terrified 
menials, who had come thither in the trains of 
the great nobles, and who were now seeking 
hastily to gather together as much of their 
masters' property as they could possibly carry, 
with the intention of following the example of 
those of their companions, who already, with more 
foresight respecting the event of the contest, had 
departed at an earHer and less perilous period. 

But not much longer was this comparative soli- 
tude and silence to reign in the camp ; very soon 
was it again to be thronged by a noisy multitude; 
and Julie had not continued for many minutes to 
wander up and down its various paths, when she 
distinguished the sound of many voices, and of 
loud laughter in the distance. Immediately, sup- 
posing that the French had been victorious and 
were now returning to their former quarters, and 
seized with unutterable terror at the thought of 
having to encounter a rude soldiery again, she 
rushed, almost without knowing what she did, 
into the nearest pavilion, which happened to be a 
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very spacious one, and had probably been inhabited 
by some grandee of the court. Here, having cast 
a hurried glance around her in search of some 
place of concealment, she at last placed herself 
behind the rich hangings which ornamented the 
interior of the pavilion in the same way as if it 
had been a walled apartment. There she remained 
in a state of painful agony of mind, both because 
of her own situation, and also on account of the 
almost certainty, as she now deemed it, that Wil- 
fred must be slain ; for as she supposed that the 
English were defeated, she knew full well there 
was little probability that he would survive the 
honour of his country. 

After a short interval, which, in the agitated 
state of her feelings, appeared to her almost inter- 
minable, she at length became certain that the 
voices she had heard were approaching, and a 
shudder of terror passed through her frame on 
finding that they were about to enter the pavilion. 
Very much, however, was her heart lightened on 
Wilfred's account, when, on the entrance of the 
new-comers, she discovered by their conversation 
that they were of the English army, and had been 
victorious in the battle; and although her own 
peril was in no ^ay diminished, since, as far as 
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she knew, the British soldiery were probably to 
tiie full as rude and licentious as those of Franoe, 
yet still this new ray of hope sent a momentary 
thrill of joy through her whole frame. 

For a considerable time the marauders re- 
mained in the pavilion, pillaging and jesting, and 
recounting to each other their mutual exploits ; 
and all the while the terrified damsel stood in her 
hiding-place, afraid almost to breathe, and trem-^ 
bling 1^ even the loud throbbing of her heart 
should betray her. Once or twice, with unspeak- 
able alarm, she heard them raise the interior 
hangings in other parts of the tent ; and once or 
twice they passed so close to her, that she was 
almost touched by their persons. At length, 
however, to her great delight, they departed, and 
the pavilion once more remained empty and silent. 
After a little time she ventured to raise the curtain 
and to look out ; and finding, as she had expected, 
no one in the tent, she left her place of conceal- 
ment, and set about considering if there were any 
means by which she might now escape altogether 
from the French camp, and continue once again 
to prosecute her long-cherished desire of seeking 
for Wilfred, which still remained the chief object 
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of her thoughts ; and to attain which no danger 
seemed to her too great to be dared. 

Looking hastily around, with these thoughts in 
her mind^ and still in a state of considerable alarm 
lest she should be seen by some of the passing 
soldiers, her eye fell upon a species of light mo- 
rion, such as was worn by younger cavaliers, whose 
years rendered them unfit to bear the heavier ar- 
mour worn by more mature warriors, and Which 
now lay on the ground at her feet, cast there, pro- 
bably by the late disorderly occupants of the tent. 
As she gazed at this object a thought struck her. 
She took up the helmet, and having arranged her 
long bright tresses so as to conceal them beneath it, 
placed the martial casque of burnished steel upon 
her tender brow ; after this, taking a large mantle 
which also lay near her, such as was worn at the 
period by gentlemen of rank when they went 
abroad unarmed, she enveloped in its ample folds 
her whole person, so as completely to conceal her 
female dress. Thus disguised she hoped at the 
hour of twilight, which was now rapidly ap- 
proaching, for the day was already far spent, to 
be able in this masculine attire to pass in the 

dim light unmolested through the camp. 

In pursuance of this project, which was the 
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only one that suggested itself to her mind, she 
remained in the pavilion until the veil of evening 
had fallen with its friendly shadow on the scene ; 
and then, with a heart beating rapidly frona 
strangely mingled emotions, that arose from her 
restless impatience to be gone, and from her un- 
easy fears at the perils which she was about to 
encounter, she set forth on her uncertain and 
hazardous expedition. 

As she had hoped, she now passed through the 
camp unnoticed, all being too much occupied in 
appropriating the spoils of their opponents to pay 
much attention to anything else, and her imfemi- 
nine costume removed all suspicion of her sex. 
The dim light also prevented anything from 
being observed in her gait and movements, that 
might otherwise have belied her attire. Never- 
theless, in spite of this comparative security, 
many were the anxious glances which she cast 
round, and many the misgivings which disturbed 
her, as she moved amongst those groups of rude 
men-at-arms, and heard their peals of boisterous 
laughter, and trembled lest their next ribald jest 
should be directed against herself. But at length 
she found herself in safety beyond the precincts 
of the French camp. Far more fearful sights 
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and sounds here awaited her, for very soon she 
stood upon the actual field of battle, a ghastly 
and appalling scene for every one, but more 
especially for a young and solitary maiden. The 
sky had grown dark and cloudy, sprinkled only 
with a few faint glimmering stars ; and in this 
uncertain light, which cast a peculiarly sombre 
shade over the horrors that surrounded her, she 
frequently stumbled over a stiffening corpse, or 
elicited a deep groan of pain, the sound of which 
seemed to chill her blood, as she imwarily set 
her foot on some bruised or woimded limb. 
Sometimes, as she cast her eyes upon the ground, 
in order to step more carefully, she would catch 
a view of some pale upturned face, already rigid 
in death, or of one more hideously distorted in 
the last- agonies, whose glaring eyes seemed to her 
excited fancy, in that spectral light, to be staring 
fiercely at her. Again, she would almost slip on 
the ground, half saturated with blood ; and at an- 
other time would be in considerable danger of 
being trampled down in the darkness by some 
stray war-horse, which, released by hostile steel 
from the dominion of his lord, now scoured across 
the plain, rejoicing in his unrestrained freedom. 
Once or twice her mantle was clutched convul- 
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siv^lj by an outstretched hand, and a In-c^en 
Yoice implored her, in gasping acc^ats, to stop,.aiid 
for the love of God and the Holy Virgin to bring 
at least a cup of water to one parched with the 
thajTst of death; and then a strong gush of pity 
would overflow her woman's nature, more hard to 
resist than the fear and disgust which all those pre- 
vious scenes of horror had caused her, suidshe would 
feel almost inclined to stay her steps, in order to 
exercise for a while the gentle ministry of hes 
sex amongst those around her. Yet still, drawn 
by some irresistible influence, she continued to 
move onwards, equally heedless of the voice of 
terror or compassion, and intent as ever upon one 
object. But at length, as she journeyed on and 
on among those countless heaps of slain, she was 
beginning, in mere hopeless weariness, to long to 
lay herself down amongst them, and to pray 
earnestly that she might be even as they, when 
suddenly she heard a sound, which brought the 
colour back to her pallid cheeks, sent the blood 
bounding and dancing through her every vein, 
and animated every nerve and every faculty 
in her hitherto languid being, as though it had 
been endued with some new principle of vitality. 
Yet that sound was but a clear and fuU-toned 
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voice^ which said, in cheerful but earnest tones,. 
"Farewell, De Fois; for the present, then, wa 
part: Heaven knows, we have ail enough to 
occupy our thoughts to-night ; and for a while I 
would be alone. And T^ould," and this was 
added with a sigh, " would that glory were to be 
won without such after-fruits of human pain and 
misery as those which now lie around us 1 " 

That voice and those words came from Wilfred 
de Alvarez, and on turning quickly round she 
saw his well-known figure at a short distance' 
from her, just parting from another cavalier, and 
now moving alone slowly across the plain. 

Her first impulse, in the tide of wild tumultuous 
joy that overwhelmed her, was to rush towards 
him, throw herself at his feet, supplicate forgive- 
ness for all past wrongs, and, be the consequences 
what they might, to vow passionately never to 
leave his side. But a moment's reflection brought 
thoughts of misgiving as to the manner in which 
Wilfred might receive so abrupt a visit; and 
these, together, perhaps, with some remains 
of womanly self-respect, made her determine 
rather to seek him privately in his tent> after 
having first warned him of her presence. With 
this determination she therefore followed him, 
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keeping at a short distance behind him, and soon 
having left the actual field of battle, he reached a 
small tent apart from the rest, and around which, 
somewhat to the surprise of Julie, there appeared 
no attendants of any kind. The tiiith was, that 
Hubert, who had now completely detached him- 
self from the train of the Baron, and attached him- 
self to the service of Wilfred, had departed on 
some predatory expedition, from which he had 
not yet returned. Within this tent the knight 
speedily disappeared, and his fair follower, having 
reached the entrance, there paused, uncertain how 
best she might introduce herself. The moment 
so ardently desired had at length arrived, but a 
hundred misgivings thronged around her heart, 
and she trembled yet more than she had before 
done, even on that day which had been ffo 
fraught for her with terrors of every kind. 

As she stood thus before the entrance of the 
tent, her mind strongly agitated between hope 
and fear, her eyes bent on the ground, and her 
whole soul far too much occupied with these con- 
flicting passions to observe anything around her, 
she was suddenly startled by a low, stem voice 
close at her ear, which said : 

"Stand aside, whoever thou art, and let me 
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enter, for I have instant and urgent business with 
thy master, and which admits not a moment's 
delay : therefore, stand aside." 

Aroused from her reverie by that voice, which 
too well she recognised, and which sent a cold 
and involuntary thrill through her every limb, 
she looked up, and beheld fixed upon her that 
countenance so marked with concentrated hate, 
that countenance which had haunted her in the 
visions of the night, that countenance in which 
she believed she read the purposed death of 
him whose every glance was dearer to her than 
the light of heaven, of him who had been, as it 
were, just restored to her from the midst of a 
thousand hostile swords, and from all the bloody 
horrors of war, which she had so recently wit- 
nessed. 

With these thoughts there came also a thrill of 
wild joy, as she remembered that now, at least, 
half her desire was fulfilled, since she was before- 
hand with her whom she supposed to be his pur- 
posed destroyer ; and that at length the moment 
was come when she could evince that strong and 
imbounded devotion, even to death, which was to 
efface every wrong that she had done to Wilfred ; 
and yet still she experienced a kind of sorrow 

N 3 
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that her strength to protect him was not greater. 
But, nevertheless, although disturbed by these 
conflicting emotions, she drew not back a step, 
and moved not a muscle ; she believed that speech 
would immediately betray her sex, and she, there- 
fore, also remained silent. 

'* Let me pass ! " exclaimed the new comer, im- 
patiently, who evidently supposed that she was 
addressing an attendant. "Let me pass, I tell 
thee that I have matters of vital importance to 
reveal to thy master, and that, when he hears 
them, he will by no means thank thee for this thy 
pertinacious officiousness : therefore, beware," she 
continued, with still increasing wrath, **for thou 
confrontest one who will bear no trifling. Give 
way, then, in this thy unmeaning folly, and let 
me enter ; or, if not, thou shalt repent it. What ! 
still motionless 1 still speechless!" she proceeded, 
as she perceived that the figure before her stirred 
not. **Then must thy insolent audacity, which 
from the hands of such as thou I will not brook, 
take a lesson from the arm of a woman." 

So saying, she seized the damsel with no gentle 
hand, and strove to drag her from the entrance. 
But the strength of love gave firmness to every 
nerve in the frame of the latter ; and, although 
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far inferior in physical power to her antagonist, 
she believed herself struggling with the mur- 
dress of Wilfred, and that thought lent for a 
while more than natural energy to her. With 
a force her opponent had not expected from so 
slight a figure, she withstood her attack, and for 
a moment contended almost successfully with her. 
But the unequal combat could be but short-lived, 
and her resistance only served to irritate, almost 
to phrensy, her vindictive foe, and to excite her 
to prove too well the truth of her own words, that 
she was by no means to be trifled with. Her eyes 
glared with savage fury, like those of a tigress at 
bay, as she drew a poniard from her girdle, aad 
then only did the name of Wilfred hover for an 
instant on the lips of Julie ; but some uncertain 
feeling, or the hand of destiny, checked it ; and 
the moment that might have saved her, for be 
surely would have responded to her cry, was gone. 
Inez di Gava, for she it was, exclaiming with all 
ttie ungoverned passion of her nature, which, 
when excited, knew no restraint : " Then in truth 
shalt thou repent thy folly ! " plunged the dagger 
into the breast of the devoted maiden, who, mar- 
muring, ** Wilfred, I have at least died for theel'* 
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fell to the ground ; while Inez, pausing not for an 
instant, stepped across her prostrate form and en- 
tered the tent. Then there came a short silence, 
during which the bleeding form without lay still 
breathing and conscious; while within, Wilfred 
received from the hands of his strange visitor no 
bodily injury, as the unfortunate Julie had sup- 
posed, but instead, a tale from her lips which 
awoke a thrill of horror in his soul, such as he 
had never before experienced, and which made 
his hand more than once grasp the hilt of his 
sword : and then the curtain which hung before 
the entrance of the tent was raised, and the 
knight proceeded to issue forth in close converse 
with Inez. But the words the former was utter- 
ing faltered upon his lips as he beheld the object 
which barred his passage, and he started back, 
exclaiming, " What means this bleeding corpse ?'" 

"Wilfred, and art thou, then, in safety?" 
whispered a feeble voice at his feet. 

"What, a woman ! " exdaimed the cavalier, yet 
more surprised ; and stooping down he examined, 
by the light of the lamp which he held in his hand, 
the pale features before him, which were now 
completely visible, for as she feU the helmet had 
rolled from her head. 
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" Julie ! " he cried, and the light almost fell 
from hi8 graap. 

" Yes, Wilfred, yes," replied the dying girl, gath- 
ering together her rapidly failing powers, and par- 
tially raising herself, " it is Julie, — Julie, who after 
having betrayed and almost murdered thee, finding 
that life were not life save in thy presence, is 
come hither, led by the strong passipn which thou 
didst awaken in her breast, to look once more upon 
thee. But I am dying for thee; and therefore 
must thou forgive me," she continued, imploringly, 
" for I deemed (thank Heaven, wrongfully), that 
yonder woman sought thy life, and I strove to pro- 
tect thee from her." 

" Oh, lady, lady," said Wilfred, sorrowfully, '^what 
means this tale of wild imprudence ? But let me 
first endeavour to staimch this bleeding wound," 
he continued, as he knelt beside her, ^^ and then 
will I hear more from thee." 

"Disturb me not by these useless cares," re- 
plied the damsel ; " already do I feel the hand of 
death upon my heart: rather heal the wounds 
of my spirit by saying that thou canst forgive." 

"Forgive thee!" answered the knight, whose 
faltering accents betrayed his deep emotion, 
" Heaven knows that long since I have forgiven 
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&ee. But wherefore hast thou wasted bo much 
strong devotion and love on one who oould not, 
if he would, repay them?" 

** Wasted!" murmured the damsel, "wasted! 
This mcHnent were surely worth a life of sundune. 
Yet one thing more,'' she continued, in fast-weak- 
emng accents, ^ would I ask of thee. Take this 
Gross," and as she spoke, she drew from her 
fareast a <5ross of diamonds mounted in gold, ** it 
is the only thing I possess which I know once 
belonged to my mother. Sir Ealph de Sulac, 
whose name now I dare to speak, for soon i^all 
I be released from his power, brought me up 
without making known to me my parents. But 
one who watched over me in my childhood told 
me that this cross once belonged to my mother. 
Take it, therefore, I entreat thee, and give it to 
her whom thou dost love; for sure I am that 
thou dost love; and tell her that Julie died 
to save thee, holding thy life far dearer than 

her own; and that :" but at this moment 

tlie cross was suddenly seized from the feeble 
hand of ihe maiden, and the lamp from that of 
him who himg over her, by Inez, who all this 
time had been standing in the background, watch- 
ing the foregoing scene; and who, after having 
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examined the former by the light of the latter, 
exclaimed, with wild excitement, " My child, my 
child, and murdered by her own mother 1" and 
then, uttering a piercing shriek of agony, rushed 
into the darkness, and immediately disappeared. 

And so, in truth, it was. She whose youth and 
beauty now lay withered at the feet of Wilfred de 
Alvarez, was none other than the child of Balph 
de Sulac and Inez di Gkva. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE SPEGTBE. 

" The apparition comes." — Hamlet, 

On that side of the castle of Hurlston which 
looks towards the sea^ as has been before de- 
scribed^ there ran between the wall of the fort- 
ress and the edge of the clifif a species of 
narrow terrace, unprotected by any kind of 
parapet, and overhanging the waters of the ocean, 
which alternately kissed with gentle surge and 
lashed with angry waves the rocks far beneath, 
that paid no more attention to its changeful 
humours than a grave nurse would to those of 
a wayward child. This terrace bad been origi- 
nally constructed to form a sort of termination 
to a rude and now almost disused staircase, which 
had been cut in the face of the naked clifif by 
one of the former Lords of Hurlston, who had 
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enjoyed a not very enviable nautical notoriety on 
the waters of that channel which separates Wales 
from the northern coasts of Devon and Somerset ; 
and who, probably fearing little the approach of 
an enemy by so rough and difficult a way, 
had made these rugged steps in order to facilitate 
his own entrance into the castle when he returned 
home from his predatory and piratical excursions. 
It was on a dark and stormy autumnal even- 
ing that Beatrice de Brancecombe moved slowly 
up and down this narrow path, which since 
her arrival at Hurlston had formed her usual 
and, indeed, her only place of exercise in the 
open air ; for although in all other points treated 
with the utmost respect, nay, with indulgence 
and even gentleness, yet the jealousy of her 
captor never permitted her to go beyond the 
limits of his own immediate domain. Anxious, 
and gloomy, and well according with the wild 
scene around her, were the thoughts that now 
occupied the mind of the maiden, as she watched 
the black clouds chase one another across the 
leaden sky; while the restless ocean below, 
which had swelled by degrees from compara- 
tive calm into a state of tumultuous uproar, 
as the strong rising west wind swept over its 
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bosom, and curled its dark foam-crowned biUoim^. 
added, through the medium of terror, the aibi- 
tribute of sublimity to the picture. 

During her residence within the walls of that grej 
fortress the conduct of De Sulac towards his cap- 
titve had been in general characterised by tibe 
most marked respect, and by all that delicate 
regard, and those chivalrous attentions, which 
are supposed peculiarly to win the favour of 
the fair sex, and which none better than he 
knew how to exercise. He had also endear- 
voured constantly to display to the greatest ad- 
vantage before his fedr prisoner herself those 
brilliant intellectual powers possessed by him, and 
which would, had they been imited to strong 
principles of integrity and to earnest aspira- 
tions after good, have raised him probably to 
fame and greatness. But these very qualities, 
now that they were joined to moral depravity 
and unscrupulous license, both of which had 
been confirmed by a long indulgence, made 
him only to be the more dreaded, when his 
desires were fixed upon the fulfilment of any 
design. 

Throughout their intercourse he had lavishly 
displayed before her, with the utmost apparent 
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iiegligence, all his powers of pleasing. Now aok 
elegant and well-timed compliment to her beauty^ 
now a bright flash of playful wit^ and now an 
original thought, powerfully expressed, which he 
knew to be particularly grateful to one of her 
reflective mind. The understanding of Beatrice 
had been far more highly cultivated than was 
usually the case with her sex at that period. The 
old chaplain of the castle of Brancecombe, well 
versed, like many of the priesthood of his age, 
in the classic authors and theological reading, and 
possessed also of some skill in music, had spenit 
the greater part of his time in the instruction of 
her youth; and she was therefore well. able td 

• 

appreciate the mental qualities of her new suitor, 
and^ in despite of her dislike and suspicion of 
him, she was often forced to acknowledge to her- 
self his intellectual capacity, and to listen with 
pleasure to his conversation on various subjects. 
Nevertheless, and that most frequently when- 
ever she forgot for a moment her usual de- 
meanour of dignified reserve towards him, there 
would burst forth, from this ordinarily smooth 
and polished surface, a flash of the true evil of hm 
nature that would make her shrink back in treoo^ 
bling horror at the thou^t of the real character 
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of the man in whose power she now found herself 
so helplessly placed; so that her general sensa- 
tionSy since her residence near him, had been those 
of one who walks in a bright flower-enamelled 
meadow, aware all the while that in the grasd 
there lurks a poisonous serpent^ which may at 
any moment spring up beneath his feet. 

Never had these uneasy feelings more disturbed 
her than on this day, the last of the month's 
respite promised her by De Sulac. That he was 
fully as mindful as herself of the conclusion of this 
period, she well knew; for on the night before, 
as he took his leave of her, he had given utter- 
ance to some expressions of warm admiration, such 
as she had not heard from him since their first 
interview ; for, with constant though doubtless to 
him very difficult self-restraint, he had refrained 
from ever pressing the subject of his attachment 
upon her. Now and then, perhaps, he would 
seek to imply it by a deep-drawn sigh or half- 
uttered word, but never had he troubled her by 
any violent demonstration of his passion. 

Strong was the indignation that agitated at 
this moment the breast of Beatrice (and it well 
accorded with the fitful ocean which swelled 
below) as she mused upon the manner in which. 
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without the slightest pretext of justice, she had 
been deprived of her liberty and carried hither, 
in order to be forced into a union with one who 
possessed not the smallest claim to her hand ; and 
impetuously did the proud spirit of her race 
chafe within her, and intense was her desire to 
resent these injuries. But then came the remem- 
brance of her feeble and unprotected condition, 
and the conviction that it was necessary for her 
safety that she should dissemble with, rather than 
irritate, her persecutor by the open display of 
those feelings which she so longed to evince. 

As she stood engaged in these meditations, she 
was suddenly disturbed by a slight noise near her, 
and, looking up, she beheld the cause of all her 
bitter thoughts. Sir Ealph himself, standing close 
to her. His eyes were fixed upon her ; and he was 
apparently observing with considerable interest 
the heightened glow on her cheeks, and the 
anxiety visible in the depths of her clear dark 
eyes, as her spirit chafed beneath the restraint 
imposed upon her. Not much gratified by this 
silent scrutiny, and seized with that instinctive 
sensation of dislike and dread which she expe- 
rienced whenever he aj^roached her, her first 
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ii4pulse was immediately to retire. But, beong 
aware that such a step Would only serve to put 
oflF for a time the coming interview, since he was 
certain ere long to visit her in her own apartment^ 
she decided, after an instant's reflection, that it 
would be more becoming her character and poed* 
tion as her father's child to remain. Assuming^ 
therefore, as far as possible, an air of composure 
and self-reliance, she boldly confronted him. 

^^ Methinks," began De Sulac, after a moment's 
pause, during which they stood with their eyes 
fixed upon each other, and each endeavouring to 
appear unconcerned, — ^' methinks, lady, you have 
chosen somewhat a tempestuous season for eom-^ 
ing forth. Scarce did I expect to find you ia 
this place at so late an hour and on such a stormy 
evening." 

: "Perchance," replied Beatrice, speaking with 
something of bitterness in her tone, engendered 
by her late thoughts, which she in vain strove to 
suppress, — " perchance there are moments when 
the human soul finds more of harmony with itself 
in nature than in anything else; and well, Sir 
Eajph, should I suppose that you can understand 
how one in my condition would find more sym- 
pathy in yon restless ocean than in the brightest 
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landscape that ever smiled beneath a summer 



sun." 



'^For one in your condition, lady — for one in 
your condition!" cried Sir Balph, in a tone of 
reproachful warmth, that differed strangely from 
his former calm demeanour, " surely, instead of 
this gloomy sky, the fiercest and most brilliant 
sun that ever blazed in heaven were far more 
fitting emblem of what might be in unison with 
the thoughts of her who reposes in the full light 
of the strong passion which at this moment beams 
upon you." 

" But astrologers say that often the light of the 
same planet shines with favourable influence on 
one human destiny, and with baneful power upon 
another ; and those rays, which you so fondly 
vaunt, may prove to me a hideous glare that shall 
only serve to show me the horrors of the path 
down which I am hurried." 

" Oh, Beatrice ! Beatrice ! " exclaimed her com- 
panion passionately, "too long have I borne 
in silence this your cruel and cold indifference. 
That path of which you speak, come what may, 
y<Mi shall tread it. But I will make flowers 
of delight bloom around it, which, in spite 
of yourself, shall drive away all idle dreomd 
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of darker things. Eemember to-day is termi- 
nated the time for deliberation upon which we 
had agreed. 

"Bather," answered Beatrice, repressing the 
invohmtary shudder that passed through her 
frame at the sound of these expected yet dreaded 
words, and resolving, if possible, not to mani- 
fest a weakness which could only demean 
without serving her,— "rather say that that re- 
spite is terminated, which injustice allowed her 
victim. In a transaction where the will of one 
party alone is followed, scarce can the word 
* agreed' be used." 

"Murmur not at my will, lady: it shall but 
lead to the destiny, and that no mean one, for 
which you were designed. And when thou art 
once truly mine," he continued vehemently, 
** afi soon thou shalt be, then shall thy slightest 
word, save when thou bidst me cease to love 
thee, be as much law to me as are the changes 
of the silver moon to yon wild ocean, which, 
though he holds in his rough waves the power to 
shatter navies and to sweep away the fairest 
labours of industrious man, yet increases and 
diminishes his tide according as she fills her lus- 
trous disk, or with her pallid crescent lights the 
sky." 
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" But I tell you, Sir Ealph," replied his fair 
companion resolutely, "I tell you, as I have 
before told you, that I cannot be yours, that my 
hand and heart are already given, to another, 
and that, even if I would, I could not recover 
them." 

" And I tell thee, Beatrice de Brancecombe," 
cried De Sulac violently, his passion excited by 
her contradiction, and grasping her arm as he 
spoke, "I tell thee, mine thou shalt be. This 
Wilfred, this unworthy boy, to whom thy folly 
clings so blindly, already to my certain know- 
ledge lies dead in a foreign land. And even did 
he yet live, and come to claim thee, with all the 
powers of heaven and hell united as his allies, he 
should not win thee from me. This evening I 
sought thee for no other purpose but to tell thee 
that to-morrow, at the break of day, within the 
chapel of the castle, the holiest rites of the church 
are to make us one." 

" I become thy bride to-morrow ! " exclaimed 
the maiden, releasing herself by an effort from 
his grasp, and retiring several paces. "But 
that were impossible," she added, after a mo^ 
ment's pause, "for the marriage vow must be 
plighted by two; and sooner will I scorch my 
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lips with a red-hot iron than utter it at thy 
side." 

*^ Then must I speak for both," said De Sulac 
with a malevolent smile. "Your silence, lady, 
will serve for nothing; for be ye mute or not, 
the sacred ceremony will be performed." 

** And think you," cried Beatrice, her indigna- 
tion getting the better of every other feeling, — 
** and think you that I shall hold myself bound 
by so foul and so unlawful a profanation of the 
most holy rite to one who respects neither the 
laws of Grod nor man? — whose heartless un- 
generous spirit is able thus to abuse its power 
over weakness. No, by all I hold most holy and 
most dear, I swear, that if you proceed to a 
completion of this unjust, unknightly, impious 
deed " 

**Make no rash oaths, Lady Beatrice," inter- 
rupted Sir Ealph, still with the same sardonic 
sneer upon his lips, " for the breaking of them 
will prove, perchance, a burden to your con- 
science. I have told you that to-morrow's sun is 
to see you my wife. This was the news I came 
to bring you ; and since I have delivered it, and 
since nothing can change my determination, I 
will for the present retire, and leave you to pre- 
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pare, as maiden should, for her bridal. Fare^ 
well, therefore, and at break of day I come to 
seek you." 

Having thus, beneath this half-ironical tone, 
concealed the extreme vexation which he felt at 
her determined resistance to his wishes, De Sulac, 
without uttering another word or awaiting a 
reply, immediately departed, deeming it useless 
to irritate further his companion, and finding 
little gratification in listening to words of such 
keen reproach from lips out of which he would 
fain have heard very different sounds. Eetiring 
to his own quarter of the castle, he there strove 
to forget his chagrin at the contemptuous de- 
meanour of the fair lady of his affections towards 
him, in the thought of the pleasure of so soon 
possessing her as his own for ever, and to medi- 
tate some new means of gaining that heart from 
which, in spite of all his efforts, he still seemed 
as far distant as ever. 

Meanwhile Beatrice, left thus alone, remained 
so agitated with the mingled feelings of fear and 
grief which struggled within her breast, that for 
some time she was completely unable to regain 
anything like composure. As, however, the vio- 
lence of her emotion gradually subsided, yielding 
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to the strong and habitual command which she pos^ 
sessed over her passions, and as she began to reflect 
calmly upon her situation, so gloomy and utterly 
hopeless did it appear to her mental vision, that 
she felt for a time almost inclined to chide those 
thoughts which seemed to her as a lamp lit within 
her soul but to show her with greater vividness 
the approaching evil, without pointing out any 
way of avoiding it. For a moment, also, as her 
eyes scanned the precipice at her feet and the 
dark ocean rolling below, the idea came across 
her, — why not, with a bold spring into those stormy 
waves, find at once f orgetfulness of all her sorrows, 
and an escape from her persecutor? But that 
thought lasted only for an instant, and almost 
in horror at herself for ever having admitted it, 
she thrust the temptation from her mind like 
some noxious thing, and turning from the view 
which had excited it strove to cheer her despair- 
ing spirit with the recollection that, although all 
earthly hope seemed vain, yet still was there an 
overruling Providence above her, that might yet 
raise up for her, though to man it seemed impos- 
sible, some way of deliverance ; and that as long 
as he left her the gift of that life he had bestowed 
. upon her, it was not for her to cast it away, because 
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to her short human sight existence now appeared 
both useless and painfuL And yet it seemed^ in 
truth, that nothing less than a miracle could now 
save her. Too well she knew De Sulac to suppose 
that there was the smallest chance of his changing, 
or even for an instant wavering in his determined 
purpose. At dawn to-morrow he would most cer- 
tainly seek her, to lead her to the altar : and scant 
hope did there seem that before that period any- 
thing could interfere to effect her escape. Then 
there came the thought of a long hateful exist- 
ence passed at the side of one whom she could 
not only never love, but whom she must always 
regard with a mixture of contempt and horror ; 
and as she contrasted this picture with that 
which she had so often drawn, with delight for 
herself, of a union with Wilfred, her heart, sick- 
ened with agony inexpressible, strove once more 
to stay itself on a trust in heaven, which now 
appeared her whole support. 

Such were the reflections that occupied her as 
she slowly left the terrace ; and such those that 
haimted her as she sat in her lonely chamber, 
and the dark shadows of night fell around her. 

The storm which had so long been rising had 
at length burst in all its fury; and the Jbtowlii^ 
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wind and dashing waves kept up a loud and 
wailing chorus around the old grey castle, sighing 
and moaning as though nature were lamenting 
over the sin, and sorrow, and folly of man ; while 
the driving rain, with large unceasing drops, beat 
against the casement of the room, suggesting to 
fancy the idea that the spirit of the storm was 
demanding admittance. 

Ever since the first night passed by her at 
Hurlston, when that mysterious midnight voice 
had so strangely disturbed her slumbers, Beatrice 
had felt a species of indefinable fear at the approach 
of night, although her reason had often striven to 
divest her mind of such a weakness. Yet never 
again had she heard the slighest recurrence of 
the sound, nor of anything similar to it ; and she 
began to believe that, in truth, in spite of its 
apparent distinctness and reality, it had been but 
a vivid delusion of her own overwrought imagi- 
nation. Whether it were from the sound of the 
storm without, whose mournful spirit-like melody 
was so peculiarly calculated to inspire thoughts of 
terror, or whether it were from the desponding 
nature of her own reflections — never had the 
maiden experienced more oppressively than to- 
night this sensation of superstitious dread. And 
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much did she long for some sympathising 
human soul to whom she might pour forth her 
sorrows, and whose society might relieve her 
from these haunting fancies. But this latter 
desire served only to bring to her remembrance 
her former unrestrained intercourse with her 
father and with Wilfred, who had been the only 
two Mends of her own rank she had ever known ; 
communing with them and with the wild gran- 
deur of nature, as it appeared round the lonely 
castle of De Brancecombe, she had never even 
imagined the want of any other companion- 
ship. 

These at once sweet and painftd memories 
partially, however, distracted her mind from its 
oppressive fears, and with them she was chiefly 
occupied till she retired to rest. Before doing 
so, she placed her lamp, still burning, in the 
outer apartment, leaving the door open between 
that and the one wherein she slept, — a pre- 
caution which terror had made her take ever 
since her former alarm. For some time she 
tossed restlessly to and fro upon her couch, 
unable to find any repose either mental or 
bodily ; but at length soft sleep in pity laid his 
hand lightly upon her fair brow, and waved his 
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drowsy plumes, dipped in narcotic dews, above 
her, and for a while, forgetful of her woes, the 
maiden calmly slumbered. About midnight. she 
awoke, and desirous to change her position, 
moved round upon her couch. But scarcely had 
she turned, when she uttered an involuntary 
shriek of horror, clasped for a moment her hands 
before her eyes, and then, removing them again, 
gazed, with an expression of the wildest terror 
visible upon her countenance, on a tall figure which 
stood at a short distance from her, shown dimly 
by the imperfect light which came in through 
the partially open door from the lamp that still 
burned in the next apartment. The figure was 
arrayed in a soiled leathern doublet ; its matted 
locks hung in grisly profusion around features 
pale and emaciated, which wore a peculiarly 
haggard and melancholy expression, while its 
eyes glared with a wild, ghastly, mournful light. 
Well might Beatrice lie almost breathless, feeling 
as if the blood were frozen in her veins, for in 
that gaunt form and those spectral features she 
recognised unmistakeably Wilfred. Not indeed 
Wilfred as last she beheld him, rejoicing in the 
full strength of manhood, but a livid, death-like, 
shadowy similitude of him, bearing to his former 
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self exactly such a resemblance as that which 
hideous brooding fancies would represent the 
dead as bearing to their real living selves, if (as 
the superstitious credulity of that dark age sup- 
posed to be possible), they were called from 
their shrouds and damp graves by some wizard's 
spell, or were forced to wander for a season up 
and down the earth to expiate some crime done in 
the flesh. For a few moments Beatrice remained 
immovable; the cold dews of fear bathed her 
brow ; her hands were convulsively clasped toge- 
ther, and she gazed with a species of horrible 
fascination at the apparition, that, on its part, 
stood with its large hollow eyes fixed upon her, 
with such a look of imploring earnestness and 
reproachful melancholy as it were hard to de- 
scribe. 

" Oh, Beatrice, Beatrice," it began at length, 
speaking in that plaintive sepulchral tone which 
she had heard on a former occasion, and which 
bore the same resemblance to the living voice 
of Wilfred as did the figure to his person, "at 
length am I come. Well I knew that ere long 
my love would find thee, and though thou hast 
th'os forsaken me, yet still could I not remain far 
from thee. But tell me^ Beatrice/' and the tone 
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became half supplicatory^ half chiding, ^^nov 
that I am come back to thee again, wilt thou not 
once more love me? I thought thou wouldst; 
but thou dost remain still and cold, instead of 
rushing into my arms with delight, as thou wast 
wont. Oh I I have seen strange new worlds since 
last we met ; and I deemed that now, when once 
I beheld thee, all sorrow would be past, and thou 
wouldst again be mine, though, perchance, I a^ 
changed," 

During this speech the heart of Beatrice, as may 
well be imagined, had been wnmg by such mingled 
feeUngs of terror and grief, as perhaps never 
mortal creature experienced before. She doubted 
not, in the least, that she was now visited by the 
irritated ghost of her lover, who, deeming itself 
injured by the slight account in which she had 
helds its former commxmication to her, had again 
come from another world, this time in a bodily 
shape, in order to upbraid her for her approach- 
ing union with De Sulac, and to ask whether she 
still remembered their early love. And then 
to these thoughts was added a yet more painful 
thrill of anguish, as she recollected that it waa 
impossible for her to satisfy the sad complaining 
spirit, since it was wholly out o£ her power to 
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prefveiit the outward performance of that mar- 
riage ceremony of which she now more than 
ever loathed the very name; except it were 
by self-destruction, to which in her agony she 
almost again felt tempted to have recourse. She 
longed to speak, to tell him all these things, and 
how gladly her spirit would leave its mortal 
home to follow his into eternity, if Heaven would 
so will it; but fear, and the conflicting feelings 
that agitated her, choked, as it were, her utter- 
ance, and she strove, vainly strove, to articulate a 
word. 

Such were the sensations experienced by the 
maiden while her ghostly visitor addressed her, 
and for two or three minutes after he had ceased, 
during which he still stood gazing at her. But 
how was her horror redoubled, when all at once 
the spectre, exclaiming, ^' Yet once again, yet 
once again, will I hold thee to my heart," ex- 
tended his bony arms with a passionate gesture, 
and moved towards her apparently with the in- 
tention of enfolding her in his dread embrace. 
That terror, however, which hitherto had rendered 
her immovable, now increased to an almost pain- 
ful degree, suddenly inspired her with a species 
of desperate strength, and for a while restored 
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movement to her nearly sinking frame. Insti- 
gated by an all-powerful impulse of wild alarm 
she sprang in an instant from her couch on the 
opposite side to that on which the apparition was 
approaching. In her haste she almost fell^ and 
as she did so, stretched out her hand to save 
herself. For a moment she felt a freezing 
clammy hand (the touch of which made her very 
blood run cold) upon her. But with the force of 
despairing fear she freed herself, and reached, 
she scarce knew how, the open door into the next 
apartment, through which she passed with un- 
certain step, and closed it behind her: all then 
grew dark around, — and she fietinted. 
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CHAPTER X. 

FATHER LAWBENGE. 

" Upon my life then you took the wrong." 

Merry Wives of Windsor, 

On the same dark stormy autumnal evening on 
which Beatrice stood upon the terrace of Hurlston 
Castle that overhung the sea, there sat beside the 
blazing logs that merrily crackled on the spacious 
hearth within the common hall of the monastery 
of Bralynch two monks, whom we immediately 
recognise as our former friends, the priest of 
Falcon's Crag and Father Lawrence, Each of 
these two reverend individuals held open before 
him on his knees a huge black volume of closely 
written parchment, such as in those days com- 
posed a monkish library, the one written by St. 
Chrysostom, the other by St. Ignatius ; and each 
appeared equally wrapt in study. But at times 
appearances are deceptive. Just let us step behind 
VOL. ni. p 
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the priest of Falcon's Crag, and peep for an instant 
over his shoulder. Oh ! most unclerklike dis- 
covery ! St. Chrysostom is actually turned upside 
down. This strange reversal, however, on the 
part of the worthy father, of the position in 
which books are generally held, may perhaps in 
some measure be accounted for by that restless- 
ness of mind, signs of which an acute observer, 
had such a one been present, would certainly 
have perceived in his demeanour. 

For the last hour he might have been seen 
at intervals swaying himself to and fro on his seat 
with an oscillating motion, more like that of the 
pendulum of a clock than anything else; while 
from time to time he would cast a sidelong glance 
at his companion, as though he were in some way 
connected with his thoughts; and a smile of 
rather doubtful import would rest for a moment 
upon his lips. At length, with the air of one who 
is completely determined on some point, he rose, 
and shut his ponderous volume with a resound- 
ing noise that made poor Father Lawrence, who 
was enjoying a quiet doze, start as though the 
sound had been produced by a blow administered 
to some part of his own portly little person in- 
stead of the mass of insensible parchment that 
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contained the fruits of the musings of the golden 
lipped divine. 

" St. Anthony defend us ! " he exclaimed, for 
he had been dreaming that he was in the convent 
cellar, sitting on a cask of old canary, with a cup 
of the liquor in his hand, and he thought that the 
noise was produced by the head of the tun break- 
ing in beneath his weight, and precipitating him 
into the midst of the generous wine ; then, per- 
ceiving where he was, he continued in a tone of 
somnolent querulousness : ** I pray thee. Brother, 
make not so unreasonable a noise. I was even 
now conning over the reflections of the saint 
upon the sixth penitential psalm, the which is a 
wondrous piece of sweet and holy composition, 
and thou must needs thus rudely disturb my 
meditations," 

*^ Now," cried his companioii with a loud laugh 
that contrasted somewhat ludicrously with the 
tone of offended sanctity used by his friend, " I 
would wager my brains against thine, and that in 
truth is no equal venture, that thou wert thinking 
far more on what should be to-morrow's penance 
for Dame Magdalen, the miller^s buxom help- 
mate, than on any verse in the penitential psalms 
or in any other part of scripture either." 
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" If," retorted Father Lawrence, evidently by 
no means particularly propitiated by the foregoing 
speech, ^^if thou canst hold none save such vain 
and unseemly conversation as this, I would counsel 
thee to go forth and seek the companionship of 
some of the followers of thy friend Sir Salph 
de Sulac, among whom fame says thou art no 
stranger." 

^' Come, come, brother Lawrence," said his com- 
panion, tapping him familiarly on the shoulder ; 
^^ thou needest not to quarrel with thine old com- 
rade because he has just disturbed thee in thy 
after-dinner nap. Nor is it worth while, for so 
slight a matter, to put on these airs of sour 
sanctity, which, believe me, suit thee not one jot 
better than they do me." 

^^Suit thee," muttered the little monk, appa- 
rently however somewhat appeased ; ^' by my troth 
I am scarce such a fool as to think that aught 
that is saintly would suit thee. But, in sooth, 
the matter is scarce worth, as thou sayest, dis- 
puting about. I wonder," he continued, with a 
yawn, ^^ how long is it to the hour of supper." 

*'That is an affair of no such great interest 
to-night, seeing that it is fast day," rejoined the 
other. 
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"True," ejaculated Father Lawrence, with a 
groan, 

*^ And besides," continued the priest of Falcon's 
Crag, without heeding the interruption, " I care 
little whether you keep feast or fast within these 
walls this evening, since I am certain to have 
for my supper a slice of as good a chine of beef 
as ever smoked on board, and a draught of good 
nut-brown ale to wash it down withal." 

"And where, if I may ask, think you to be 
thus liberally provided for?" demanded Father 
Lawrence, his features growing animated with 
evident interest at the foregoing speech, while 
nevertheless his lips wore a smile of incredulity ; 
** think you that the holy saints will supply you 
with this goodly feast, in order to reward you 
for the strict fast which you have this day kept, 
and which you began so wondrously well this 
morning with that fragment of the seasoned 
pasty which I beheld you devouring through 
the open door of your cell, when you believed 
that no one was yet stirring 1 " 

" Why, as to where I am going for it," replied 
the priest of Falcon's Crag, with affected re- 
luctance, " that is a subject which might offend 
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your sanctity, and make us quarrel again ; and 
therefore I will be silent concerning it." 

^^In truth, I comprehend thee not," rejoined 
the other, his eagerness visibly increased by the 
refusal of his Mend ; ^* I pray thee, therefore, to 
explain thy meaning." 

"Why, didst thou not even now express a 
virtuous horror at the mere name of the inhabi- 
tants of Forest Keep; and wouldst thou not 
hold thy sanctity contaminated by the presence 
of one who intends to pass a large portion of 
his night in their company ?" 

" Thou pass a good part of the night at Forest 
Keep! Why, hast thou forgotten that nine- 
teenth rule of our order, which says that any 
brother who returns to the convent after vespers, 
shall be condemned to solitary confinement in 
his cell, and to penitential fare for a month, a 
sort of diet which, I suspect, would not prove 
peculiarly grateful to thy palate." 

'^ Ay, but there are exceptions to that rule, 
Brother Lawrence, and perchance I may have 
secured to myself the benefit of one of them." 

" Truly," admitted the other, " the ordinance 
does say, that if a brother be detained near the 
sick or dying, he shall be exempt from the rule. 
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But a short shrift, methinks, does that individual 
in general enjoy, who is fortunate enough to 
have the holy priest of Falcon's Crag to assist 
him in his passage to another world." 

"The fact is/' said his companion, approach* 
ing him, and speaking in a confidential tone, 
"the fact, to speak the truth, is thus. Last 
night, old Dame Patterprayer, who presides over 
the kitchen at^ Forest Keep, and who has the 
reputation of being the only decent woman that 
has ever set her foot within its walls for many 
a long year, being grown somewhat purblind^ 
stumbled over a pitcher of ale that had been 
left on the stairs, and was picked up at the 
bottom of the flight of steps, as much confounded 
by this small measure of liquor as ever you or 
I were, good Brother,' by ten times the quantity. 
Now, I know not that the worthy dame is in 
reality in any imminent danger; but one of 
the men-at-arms, who is an old friend, deeming 
it a fair opportunity to enjoy some good com- 
pany, came here to-day with the news that the 
good woman waa in immediate need of ghostly 
assistance ; and besought me to come this evening 
and render it to her — a request with which, thei 

P 4 
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more especially as it is a fast day, I readily pro- 
mised to comply. And to-night, when thou art 
eating thy basin of water-porridge, with an 
onion and a few words of exhortation from our 
reverend superior by way of seasoning, I shall 
be drinking a cup of wine and trolling a merry 
song with the jolly band that inhabit the old 
walls of Forest Keep." 

"In truth. Brother," said Father Lawrence, 
with a profound sigh, as he dolefully compared 
in his mind the two very diflferent pictures con- 
veyed in the last words of his companion, "in 
truth, thou art a fortunate knave. And always 
has it seemed to me that the star of good luck, 
which should have shone when I was bom, forgot 
to do so, because it had spent so many of its 
smiles upon thee." 

" But suppose," rejoined his friend, casting, as 
he spoke, a half cunning, half penetrating glance 
upon him, " suppose that for once, in memory of 
our long friendship, I were to yield up to thee 
this my good fortune; what wouldst thou say 
then ? " 

" I should say that thou hadst got a wondrous 
fit of generosity. A thing thou wast never in thy 
life troubled with before," replied the other some-* ' 
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what curtly, not relishing thus to be mocked, as 
he deemed, by his friend. 

" Now in saying that I am not generous thou 
dost me wrong, and that speedily will I prove to 
thee. Since, if thou wilt, thou shalt go to-night 
in my place to Forest Keep, and enjoy there in 
my stead those delights of which even now I was 
speaking." 

Willingly enough did Father Lawrence, after a 
Uttle more persuasion, listen to this apparently 
very friendly proposition, not, however, without 
many expressions of surprise at the unusual self- 
negation evinced by his companion, which were 
aoon cut short by his comrade, who, with that 
doubtful smile before mentioned ^ill at intervals 
resting on his lips, and with a peculiar twinkle, 
that looked very like suppressed merriment, in 
his little sharp grey eyes, bade him hasten forth, 
since the night was rapidly advancing, and he 
might be too late for the evening revel at Forest 
Keep. 

No sooner, however, had Father Lawrence, in 
compliance with these urgent injunctions of speed, 
drawn his cowl ovei: his £Eice, taken his staff, 
and set forth upon the road, when, before the 
door of the hall had well closed behind him, the 
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priest of Falcon's Crag, finding himself left alone, 
indulged in a peal of hearty laughter loud and 
prolonged, which burst forth from his vigorous 
lungs like a long pent-up stream. 

" Go, Brother Lawrence, go," he chuckled forth 
at length, as soon as his excessive hilarity allowed 
him to speak, "and mayest thou enjoy thy supper 
and a yet daintier breakfast to-morrow, and 
digest them well. The greedy old fool," he con- 
tinued, " scajTcely did I think he would walk so 
complacently into the trap. Why, beshrew me, 
if I do not believe that were you to promise him 
the chance of stuffing his fat carcase with good 
liquor and viands, you could persuade him to. 
undertake a journey to the infernal regions. 
And you too, most noble Sir Ealph de Sulac," he 
went on, after another burst of boisterous mirth, 
" you say," and as he spoke he drew a paper fronx 
his breast, and now and then cast his eyes upon 
its contents, "you say that you imagine it would 
be gratifying to your old comrade to assist ypu in 
the most auspicious event of your life. Very 
much is your- old comrade obliged to you for the 
kind thought. But when I paid that visit for you 
to the hospitable little Abbess at Kedstun, I told 
you it was the last of our dealings together, at 
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least in affidrs where womankind are concerned, 
and I always keep my word. You say, also, 
that for the sake of my credit in the convent a 
band of your followers shall pretend to carry me 
oflf by force, if I be near the Skeleton Tower this 
evening. Very well ; there will now be no need 
of pretence ; it will be real carrying oflf by force. 
And my credit will remain as it was before, that 
is, a good deal better than your own. And after 
all Sir Ealph cannot quarrel with me, since 
surely for his purpose one priest is as good as 
another. If the matter goes on smoothly, well 
and good, no harm is done. But if it chance 
otherwise, as somehow I suspect will be the case, 
why then Brother Lawrence will have to weather 
the storm instead of me. And I, thanks to St; 
Dunstan and my own wits, shall be out of this 
mess, which being compounded of such ingre- 
dients as a love-crazed cavalier, a disconsolate 
damsel, and a refractory friar, all mixed together, 
can scarcely fail to be a somewhat strange 

medley." 

So saying, he threw the paper he held in his 
hand into the fire; and perceiving the portly 
form of the Lord Abbot entering the hall at the 
lower end, he began to chaimt, as if he were so 
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doing by way of a little quiet pastime, a pene- 
tential psalm. 

Meanwhile, the unsuspecting Father Lawrence 
proceeded forward on his way, at first merrily 
enough, for he was accompanied by savoury 
visions of the smoking sirloin, of which his friend 
had so rapturously spoken, and already, in imagi- 
nation, his lips pressed the brimming flagon. 
As, however, he began to enter the narrow path 
that led up to the castle, which, shaded even 
at noon-day, was now obscured by almost total 
darkness ; and when, as he mounted higher, the 
night-wind came whistling through the trees, ac- 
companied by a few large, heavy drops of rain, the 
precursors as it were of a storm, a certain mis- 
giving began to mix with his pleasant thoughts 
of the kitchen at Forest Keep, like a spectre 
rising in the midst a band of joyous revellers ; and 
more than once did a half wishful fancy stray 
back to the warm fire-side in the convent-hall 
of Bralynch, 

Nor were these sensations by any means di- 
minished when he began to traverse that part 
of the path which passed near the much dreaded 
Skeleton Tower, a locality peopled, as has been 
before mentioned, by the legendary lore of two 
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centuries, with goblins and apparitions of every 
kind, which Father Lawrence regarded with no 
slight terror, in spite of his ecclesiastical calling 
and the crucifix that hung at his girdle, and both 
of these were in those days considered as potent 
preservatives against evil spirits. Beanimating 
his courage, however, with the recollection of 
the sirloin and the flagon, he proceeded onward, 
murmuring an Ave Maria as he went, and hurry- 
ing up the steep ascent with far more rapidity 
than at any other time would have been agree- 
able to him. 

But suddenly all thought of these minor in- 
conveniences was removed by his hearing a rus- 
tling among the trees near him ; and before he 
could even turn round, a party of three or four 
armed men sprang forth from the forest, and in an 
instant siurounding him, laid, with many a loud 
oath and jest, very rough hands upon him. 

Completely surprised by the extreme sudden- 
ness of the attack, the luckless Father remained 
for a moment in a state of utter passiveness and 
bewildered consternation. But the idea of self- 
preservation returning to his troubled mind in full 
force,he commenced struggling with all hisstrength 
to free himself, while at the same time he began in 
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the most shrill and lamentable tones to sappli- 
cate for mercy^ declaring that he was but a poor 
friar, who possessed no worldly goods save his 

cassock and wooden rosary^ and that they would 
find it by no means worth their while to plunder 
his person. His entreaties served but to increase 
the noisy mirth of his captors, who appeared to 
consider these demonstrations of dislike to his 
present position on the part of their prisoner as 
one of the best jests they had ever chanced to 
meet with. 

" Marry," cried one, " why the foul fiend him- 
seK must surely have got into the arms and legs 
of the jolly priest to-night.'* 

"Nay," replied a second, who apparently wais 
of the same opinion concerning the priesthood 
as the mighty minstrel who sang of Orlando ; ** nay, 
it is but the spirit of disputing and quarrelling 
which he is accustomed to in his convent, and 
which, when he comes forth from its walls, he 
cannot for a while get rid of." 

*^At all events," rejoined the first speaker, in 
whom we recognise none other than oiu: old friend 
Guy, "at all events those must be the devil'is 
vespers which he is performing, for never did 
Christian hear such before." 
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**Now in txuth," exclaimed Martin, for he also 
was one of the band, "I hold all this yelling 
and struggling as by no means fair dealing on 
the part of the worthy churchman, considering 
all the favours our master has bestowed upon him, 
and the agreement made that we were quietly to 
carry him off, merely to save [appearances should 
he ever be called in question by his superiors f<* 
the deed." 

"My good friends," here interposed Father 
Lawrence, who thought he saw in the foregoing 
speech some chance of escape, *'you surely are 
labouring under some mistake, since I am under 
no agreement with anyone; and as for your 
master, though doubtless he is a very honour^ 
able gentleman, I know not in the smallest degree 
aught concerning him." 

" Now, by the lips of my mistress," swore the 
other," the friar must surely have brought a 
lying as well as a contentious spirit along with 
him from his convent; for do we not know, thou 
double-faced priest, how thou hast been forward 
in aiding our master to win this fair enchantress, 
who has so confoundedly bewitched him, as 
never woman did before, and that there is no- 
thing which thou dost so much desire as to unite 
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him to her (a part of the business with which 
in truth I would gladly have seen him dispense), 
and to win the golden crowns which he has 
promised thee as thy reward." 

'* Enchantress I golden crowns!" cried Father 
Lawrence in a tone of such pitiable yet at the 
same time ludicrous bewilderment as to excite 
afresh general mirth. 

"In good sooth, by the holy rood," exclaimed 
Guy, "the friar must surely have lost his senses^ 
since he talks like one who has just fallen from 
the clouds. Come, reverend father, recollect 
thyself," he continued, and as he spoke he shook 
his captive by way of restorative, « and remember 
who thou art, the merriest priest in all Exe 
Vale." 

"The most unfortunate rather," groaned the 
monk, who by this time had ceased his fruitless 
efforts to escape, and stood entirely passive; 
"Oh, holy St. Dunstan, what have I, a quiet, 
peaceful, godfearing man, done to deserve such 
ill-luck as this ? " 

"Without doubt thou hast done enough," 
observed another of the band. "But, comrades," 
he continued, "little will it serve us to stand 
here holding converse with this crazy priest; and 
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my advice is, that we set forward, since night 
advances; and," he added in a lower tone, look- 
ing in the direction of the skeleton tower, "we 
are in no very good neighbourhood for the 
spending of midnight." 

This proposition, which accorded well with 
the wishes, and perchance also with the fears of 
the rest of the party, was immediately agreed to, 
and, placing Father Lawrence in the middle of 
them, in order to prevent any renewed attempt 
on his part to escape, they turixed their faces 
down the hill with the intention of descending 
it as rapidly as possible. But so dark was the 
night, that to move with speed, especially on 
that rough/ steep path, was altogether imprac- 
ticable; and after one or two of the party had 
stumbled and fallen in their endeavours to 
hasten onward, they were all forced to slacken 
their pace, and to proceed more slowly. For- 
tunately for them the spirit of the storm, that 
howled and raged with such fury that night 
around the walls of Hurlston Castle, contented 
with his prowess in those quarters, visited with less 
violence Exe Vale and its more inland vicinity ; and 
there only poured down at intervals short im- 
petuous showers, accompanied with fitful gusts of 
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wind, thai} now sighed with JEoBsn nbelody tunongrt 

the branches of the surrotinding threes, and now, 

snddenlj increasing, tnade them groan and cradk 

beneath its force, shaking down in great profudon 

the brown and yellow leaves with whidhi antmna 
loves to crown her brows. 

^ Holy Virgin," exclaimed Martin, in evident 
uneasiness, ^^ what a wild night I Why, it soun^ 
as if every spirit that ever wandered were on tiie 
wing." 

**Come, come, comrade," said CKiy, who ted 
the party, in a tone which affected a careLees 
courage which he was probably far from feeling*, 
"we want not any of thy old woman's tales to^ 
night. Thou knowest full well that thou art too 
nearly related to the devil, for him to permit 
demon or evil spirit to work thee any annojanoe^ 

and therefore But," he exclaimed, chaaig- 

ing sudd«ily his tone of somewhat profane levity 
to one of the most pious invocation, while at the 
same moment he paused, together with his com- 
panions, who all apparently were seized with a 
like alarm, ^^ holy saints and martyrs ! what was 
yonder form ? " 

At this moment they had reached a spot where 
the narrow path they had been hitherto following 
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jspread itself out into an open space among the 
trees ; while from this poiat th^e diverged 
through the forest a way, very little trodden 
as may be supposed, which led to the Skeleton 
Tower, that stood at a short distance. 

Just as the pajrty drew near the spot, it hap^ 
pened that the heavy masses of black clouds, 
which had hitherto darkened the sky, were for 
a while partially broken, thus permitting a few 
stars to put forth a glimmering light, which 
allowed of their perceiving with greater distinctr 
ness than they had before done, the objects 
around them. It was by this uncertain light 
that the horror-stricken eyes of Father Lawrence 
and his captors beheld crossing the open space 
before mentioned, and just as they were entering 
on it, a strange grotesque-looking shape, which 
appeared, according to Cruy, who stood nearest 
to it, and who in after days often described it 
as he sat by the blazing hearth in the hall, 
more like a human trunk, with its legs severed 
from it, and which had been wrapped in number- 
less folds of red cloth, than anything else. This 
trunk was surmoimted by a huge black head, of 
which the only distinguishable features in that 
semi-darkness were two large fiery eyes, whiok 
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the frightened retainer of Forest Keep declared 
glared wildly at him. 

The apparition^ which glided quickly by and 
was in a moment lost amongst the trees in the 
direction of the Skeleton Tower, had scarcely dis*- 
appeared, when it was followed by a tall black 
shadow-like figure, that moved rapidly like its 
precursor over the withered leaves which strewed 
the open space, seeming not even to make them 
rustle beneath its feet, ajid which also vanished; 
while the wind, which during the transit of the 
spectres had been comparatively lulled, rose all 
at once with redoubled violence, and roared wildly 
through the trees, making them creak and groan 
as it shook their sturdy trunks, and bowed their 
lofty heads with its giant force. 

So sudden and so swift had been the advent 
and departure of the phantoms, that the party, 
although in a state of terror which in truth 
did small credit to their manhood, had remained, 
except for the brief ejaculations of Gruy, utterly 
speechless, rendered mute, as it were, by fear 
and surprise. But when the sable figure had 
vanished, and a moment or two of uneasy ex- 
pectation had proved that no third apparition 
was to follow for the present, all began at bnoe 
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to pour forth expressions of their alarm, Martin 
invoking every saint to protect him ; Guy, with 
a tone of ill-assumed courage, declaring that 
after all he had no very considerable fear in 
himself, '^but that the terror of his companions 
had for a moment infected him; while above 
every other voice might be heard that of Father 
Lawrence, pouring forth, in very questionable 
Latin, every prayer he could recollect for the 
laying of ghosts and evil spirits, frequently 
joining the termination of one devotional sen- 
tence to the commencement of another without 
the slightest regard to sense or unity, and making 
in truth an uproar that, if it could have . done 
nothing else, might certainly have frightened 
away any classic spirit of antiquity, had such 
a one chanced to be nigh. 

But far better would it have been for the 
noisy father if, instead of giving these proofs 
of his ecclesiastical scholarship, he had remained 
silent. The men-at-arms, who supposed . from 
the loud and authoritative key in which it was 
uttered, that he was repeating some particularly 
potent prayer, immediately concluded that no- 
thing could be so efficacious as these words of 
the Holy Church thundered forth by, one of her 
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miniiiters, to protect them against the pem&tm 
of the Evil One, with which they believed them- 
selves to be surroimded. Th^ Hierefore pufibed 
the holy father forward, and bade him, still ctmr 
tinning his devotions, march before them acrosi 
the spot where the apparitions had so latdy passed^ 
hoping that his uucred habit wonld scare all evil 
spirits from the path. But the honour of form- 
ing the forlorn hope in this advance to win 
spiritual domination and glory, was a distinction 
to which poor Father Lawrence was by no meaiid 
ambitious to aspire. He desired not at all to 
be the first to encounter the spectral enemy; 
and, being sorely divided between his dread of 
the supernatural adversary and his fear of his 
earthly captors, he stood for some moments in a 
state of the most impleasant perplexity. No 
sooner, however, did Guy perceive his hesitation, 
than he instantly determined to settle tih^se 
doubts by a very cursory process. Approaching 
the little priest, almost before the latter was 
aware of it, he seized him by the waist, and, 
raising him from the groxmd, for he was tall 
of stature and famed for personal strength amox^ 
his comrades, regardless of his violent staruggleB 
to escape, he bore him in front of him as a ffh ie ld. 
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and in this way crossed the dreaded spot, fol- 
lowed by his companions, who partially forgot 
their fear in the laughter occasioned by the ex- 
ploit; nor did he cease this summary process, 
until at length his feet slipped on the uneven 
path, and he fell, bearing the luckless friar with 
him to the ground. Churchman and man-at- 
arms, involved thus in one common ruin, rolted 
over one another for some yards down the hill, 
while the oaths from the one mixed with ludi- 
crous profaneness with the prayers of the other, 
until at last the protruding trunk of a tree for- 
tunately arrested their downward course. 

So great was the mirth caused among the 
party by this mischance, that the phantoms were 
in a great measure (iriven from their memories ; 
and they soon reached, without any further ad- 
venture, the bottom of the wood; where we will 
leave them for the present, to pursue their 
journey, while we proceed with our tale. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE MUBDEB. 

" What witt of mortal wigbt, 
Can now devise to quitt a thrall &om such a plight ? 
Etemall Proyidence, exceeding thought, 
Where none appeares, can make herself a way : 
A wondrous way it for this lady wrought, 
From lyon's clawes to pluck the grypW prey." 

Faerie Queene. 

When Beatrice recovered from the long swoon, 
into which overpowering terror, and the apparition 
that had so strangely and fearfully disturbed her 
slumbers, had thrown her, she found herself lying 
on the richly embroidered carpet which covered 
the floor of that outer apartment whither she had 
fled to escape her dreaded visitant, and the closing 
of the door of which had been her last act of con- 
sciousness. Eaising herself from the ground, and 
utterly unable for a moment to recollect where she 
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was^ for her ideas were still partially confused by 
the temporary suspension of every faculty both 
mental and bodily, she perceived that the grey 
light of morning was already beginning to look in 
through the windows. Grazing around her^ she im- 
mediately recognised the room^ although for a 
little time she was at a loss to account for her 
being there instead of in her bed-chamber. Soon^ 
however, that pallid spectral form, with its sad re- 
proachful look, and that hollow voice, began to rise 
in her remembrance : at first like the dream of 
fever, but ere long with all the vividness of its 
hideous reality; and then very speedily did the 
whole tide of memory come rushing over her 
mind. With the utmost distinctness the dreary 
hopelessness of her present position now appeared 
before her. That pale red streak which she 
beheld faintly struggling in the east among the 
damp October mists was in truth the dawning of the 
day which was to see her the bride of one whom 
she regarded with contempt and hatred such as 
her generous young nature had never supposed 
itself capable of feeling for any living thing, while, 
to add to the horror of such a union, a departed 
spirit had actually returned from another world 
solemnly to warn her against it, and to reproach 
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her with infidelity to her former love for permib^ 
ting its completion. 

Such were the thoughts that pressed upon ber, 
as she stood at her open casement seeking to cool 
her throbbing brow in the chill breeze of morning, 
and r^retting with an intensity of feeling, such 
as she had never before experienced, that tluit 
death-like unconsciousness, from which she had so 
lately awaked, had not proved eternaL But fruit- 
less, as reason told her, were such regrets, and as 
she watched the gradual break of dawn, she sighed 
in deep anguish to think that perchance for many 
years it would be hers to drag on a detested exis- 
tence, while nature still continued her bright course, 
bringing probably warm sunshine to-day, to jtnake 
amends to the earth for last night's storm ; and 
that, in that harmonious march which vast creation 
had never ceased to tread since her birth, one 
single suffering human being was of no more ac- 
count than an insect tossing among the waves of 
the ocean would be to its mighty strength. 

^^ And yet death and peace must come at laat," 
she murmured, ^^ death and peace must come at 
length ; and since Heaven wills that such must be 
my fate, and my own conscience upbraids me not, 
I will bear it bravely, as becomes one who is be- 
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tsothed to a brave man, and has gained his love, 
and so shall not shame those from whom I spring. 
Sir Balph de Sulac shall not &id me weepii:^ tears 
of no avail, or pouring forth reproaches that but 
awaken his smiles ; boldly will I meet him, and no 
words save those of ccid disdain shall he hear 
henceforth from me." 

Having come to this determination, she began 
immediately to arrange her dress and hair, which 
now hung in wild confusion around her, in order, 
as far as possible, to remove all external traces of 
her late agitation, endeavouring while thus em- 
ployed to calm her mind by inward prayer. 
Scarcely had she completed these preparaticois, 
when a step was heard in the corridor without, a 
sound that in spite of her resolve brought the 
blood to her chedt, and awoke a restless throb- 
bing at her heart. An instant after, as she had 
expected, Sir Balph de Sulac entered 'the apart- 
ment, arrayed in peeuliariy rich and spkndid 
attire, which set off to great advantage his natu- 
rally handsome person; for, although he had 
already passed the meridian of life, and although 
the long practice of vice had dei^royed miich that 
was noble in his countenance, there was yet no 
want of grace and dignity^ in his bearing, and 
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his whole appearance was difltinguished at least, if 
not prepossessing. 

With an air of tender yet easy gallantry he ap- 
proached the maiden, and, evidently surprised 
and gratified to see her thus ready to receive him, 
he bent one knee before her, and, seizing her 
hand almost before she was aware of his purpose, 
he pressed it to his lips, and thanked her for 
being thus early prepared to come and bestow 
upon him the brightest prize that ever incited 
mortal ambition. 

** Thank me not. Sir Ealph, for that which I do 
not give," said Beatrice, coldly and haughtily 
withdrawing her hand ; " the bandit can scarcely 
thank the wayfarer for the gold of which he robs 
him." 

"Methinks, lady, it is time to cease such 
language as this," said De Sulac, the tide of his 
passion visibly both chilled and chafed by the icy 
barrier which her manner opposed to it, '' it is 
hardly such as a maiden should use towards hirn 
whose name she is so soon to bear, whose honour 
is so soon to be to her as her own." 

"And yet," replied Beatrice in the same as- 
sumed tone of indifierent tranquillity as before, 
**as such are the thoughts in my heart, such 
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must be the words on my lips, smce I have not 
yet learned the art of making them disagree; and . 
never, Sir Ealph de Sulac, will you hear aught 
else from me." 

"Thou art mistaken, Beatrice, thou art mis- 
taken," cried her companion impatiently, "as 
well might the bud refuse to unfold itself beneath 
the beams of spring, as the heart of woman re- 
main cold to such love as mine." 

" But there are withering powers in the sun- 
beam as well as vivifying ones," rejoined the 
maiden with a bitter smile. 

"By heaven, lady," exclaimed De Sulac, ap- 
parently about to break forth into some wild burst 
of passion : " but," he continued, checking him- 
self, "what serves it to stand disputing here? 
Beatrice, thou must be mine, and I will now lead 
thee thither, where law as well as love shall make 
thee so." 

So saying, he approached the damsel, who had 
moved away to some distance from him, and 
oflfered to take her hand, to lead her away. But 
^ with a glance of haughty and withering scorn, that 
flashed from her dark eyes, before which even his 
proud spirit for a moment quailed, and with a 
mute but expressive gesture, she declined his 
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proflFer, and merely sayii^, ** Sir Balph de Sfoinej 
. I will follow you," prepared, with a bloodlow 
cheek, but lips firmly compressed, to do so. 

Violently agitated, at once by the irritati<m 
caused by her cold contempt, and by the still un- 
conquerable love he bore her, De Sulac sought t» 
press her no further, and, turning abruptly away, 
lest his countenance should betray his excessire 
internal emotion, he led the way from the apart- 
ment, and, passing a few steps down the eorridor, 
turned through a small side door, which Beatrice 
had not before noticed. They then passed into a 
long narrow passage lit by small windows in the 
roof. At the end of this they came to a low 
arched door with a very roughly executed bas-re- 
lief of the Virgin and Child above it, and which 
admitted them into the chapelj a small low edifice, 
built of grey stone in the earliest and Crudest style 
of Saxon architecture, and showing by its half 
crumbling pillars, mouldering cornice, and broken 
pavement, that whatever had been the other em- 
ployments of the former lords of Hurlston, Uiey 
had certainly never interested themselves mudi 
in ecclesiastical matters. Over one side of the 
building a shoot of ivy that had crept in through 
a fissure in the wall, had completely spread its 
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cbep green foliage^ nature having tkus tdkea upon 
her to form a verdant tapestry for that holy place, 
which the hand of man had n^lected to adorn. 
In one comer there stood a large monument^ 
which covered the remains of that redoubted chief- 
tain of the name of De Sulac who has be^i before 
mentioned, as joying so unenviable a maritime 
fame, and who alone of all his noble race had 
found his last resting-place bere near the ruahiiig 
waves of that ocean which. had beheld so many of 
tibe scenes of his turbulent career. Noomam^itof 
any kind adorned this tomb, which was one huge 
mass of solid masonry, save the banner, helmet^ 
and sword of him who lay beneath it.; these infiig*- 
nia of the warrior were placed on the top, and 
formed in truth a far more characteristic emblem 
and appropriate chronicle of the life of ihe old 
knight, than either chiselled marble or storied line 
could have done. 

This air of desolate neglect, which was yet 
more heightened by the gloom cast over the place 
by the imperfect light admitted through the few 
narrow cobweb-curtained windows, together with 
the peculiar feeling of chilly damp that pervaded 
the chapel, increased, if possible, to a yet greater 
degree the dreary melandioiy that hung over the 
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mind of Beatrice^ and she felt that indeed this was 
a fit scene for the celebration of a union from 
which nothing but horror and misery could spring. 
On the steps of the small half-ruined altar, there 
stood a priest, from whom Beatrice turned her eyes 
in instinctive disgust, feeling how utterly desti* 
tute of all becoming reverence for his sacred 
calling he must be, who could become an accom* 
plice in so flagrant a violation of all honourable 
conduct as the present. Near the ecclesiastic (oh, 
shame ! that we should have so to profane the title) 
appeared the old woman who had throughout h^ 
captivity been the attendant on Beatrice, together 
with the aged forester Athelstan, both of these 
having been probably chosen as witnesses of his 
marriage by De Sulac on account of their long and 
proved fidelity to his person ; besides this group 
no one else was present in the chapel when Sir 
Balph and his fair companion arrived. 

With firm and rapid steps De Sulac, still fol- 
lowed by the maiden, approached the altar, but as 
he fixed his eyes on the priest, he suddenly paused, 
and turning angrily towards old Athelstan, he ex- 
claimed : 

'* In the name of all that is holy, how conies 
yonder scared friar here instsad of the priest of 
Falcon's Crag ? " 
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I know not, my lord," stammered the forester, 
startled by the vehemence of his master, " but, 
but ^" 

" Have done with thy buts, and speak plainly, 
Uiou accursed old fool," interrupted De Sulac, 
passionately : " tell me, how comes he here ? " 

** Why, the truth, my lord, is that the party of 
men-at-arms who went forth last night, according 
to yoiu: orders, to capture the priest of Falcon's 
Crag, caught this holy friar instead of him, for he 
was standing near the Skeleton Tower, in the place 
agreed upon, as stated in your directions, and they 
discovered not their mistake till they had arrived 
here." 

" This surely is some trick played' upon me by 
the damnable cunning of that confounded priest," 
muttered Sir Balph between his teeth," and he 
shall pay one day for it. But," he continued aloud, 
and more composedly, while a demoniacal smile 
hovered for a moment upon his lips, " for aught 
I know, in this case one churchman is as good as 
another. Therefore, Sir Priest, whoever thou 
art, take thy breviary and commence the oflBce of 
matrimony." 

" And I," said Beatrice, raising her hand, 
solemnly, while her sweet full voice echoed through 
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the sacred pile like the softer notes of an (»^gan, 
'^aad I, Sir Priest, charge tihee in the nanae 
Crod, and as thou hopest for salvation^ not to 
utter a single word of that service, nnlees thou 
wouldst profane one of the holiest sacramenlis of 
the Church." 

** Now," murmured poor little Father Lawrence^ 
for he it was, as he looked in bewildered t^ror 
from one to another, ^^ now may all the saints in 
Paradise protect me, if " 

*'Thou art likely to need their protection^" 
interposed De Sulac, impatiently, ^an thou her- 
ginnest not to perform thy duty." 

^^ But," persisted the priest, who probably was 
not wholly bereft of all conscience, **how if this 
lady refuses to consent; am I, most worahipftd 
cavalier, to perform the ceremony then ? " 

" Hark ye. Sir Priest 1 " said De Sulac, in a tone 
of calm, concentrated passion, while at the same 
moment he drew his sword and held its point 
within a few inches of the friar's breast, '' if thou 
utterest another word, save that belonging to the 
service, this weapon shall teach thee to rue it." 

Such threats, as may well be supposed, very 
speedily banished from the mind of Father 
Lawrence every other feeling save that of ter- 
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ror. Djrawing forth b, small breviary from his 
breast he commenced the service, though in a 
voice that shook so as to be almost inaudible. 

The first sentence of the prescribed form has 
been uttered^ the bridegroom stands with his 
drawn sword still in his hand, and his features 
still agitated by the violent passions that had so 
lately swayed him ; the bride is half turned from 
him, her cheeks still colourless, but her eye flash- 
ing and her lips wearing an expression of calm 
and haughty scorn, such as pencil or pen woiQd 
vainly hope to reproduce. 

All at once amid the silence that reign around, 
broken only by the low muttering of the priest, 
there bursts out a shrill peal of hideous, fiend-like 
laughter, sudh as some gratified demon might be 
supposed to send forth in wild delight at the scene 
of human misery produced by human wickedness 
here presented. The ecclesiastic pauses, struck 
mute by sheer terror; old Athelstan and his 
wrinkled companion cross themselves; Beatrice 
shudders; and even De Sulac starts, and grasps 
the more firmly his sword. 

'^From whence came that sound?" he said, 
casting a hurried glance around. "Athelstan," 
he continued, turning in considerable wrath to his 
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trembling attendant, " haat thou, in disobedience 
to my express commands, permitted any save our- 
selves to enter here ? " 

" Oh, my lord, my lord," replied tiie old man, 
his teeth chattering from fear, "that was no 
earthly sound : this is a wicked and cruel work 
we are about; for the love of CK)d, my dear 
master, desist from it." 

" Be it of earth or hell, it shall not stop me." 
cried Sir Ealph, now recovered from his momen- 
tary panic. " Priest, continue thine office.** 

" Holy Mother of Grod ! " muttered poor 
Father Lawrence, as he turned over with an iedr of 
hopeless bewilderment the pages of his breviary, 
*' was ever unfortunate friar so beset with evil I ** 

But fearing more than anything else at the 
moment the drawn sword of De Sulac, which 
the latter still held menacingly towards him, 
he caught up from memory some portion of the 
marriage service, and was just about to commence 
uttering it, when again the words were arrested 
upon his lips by a second burst of demoniacal 
mirth, which now appeared to all, for everyone 
had started round involuntarily at the first sound, 
to proceed from the tomb of the old piratical 
chieftain. 
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"Merciful heaven !", exclaimed the forester; 
"surely, my lord, your dead ancestor himself 
(and legends beUe him if he was over-particular 
when on earth) is disturbed in his grave by this 
your deed." 

"Dead man, or devil," thundered De Sulac, 
" I will know what right he has thus to trouble 
my bridal." 

So saying, he was about to advance towards the 
monument, in order to investigate the cause of 
the disturbance, when suddenly there rose up 
from behind the tomb a tall, gaunt figure, at tbe 
sight of which Beatrice shrieked forth : 

" Sir Ealph de Sulac, Sir Balph de Sulac, the 
dead, in truth, arise to forbid this accursed 
xmion." 

She then clasped her hands before her eyes, 
while she leaned for support against a still up- 
right portion of the broken altar rail. And well 
might terror unnerve her, for in that haggard 
form, although her glance had rested upon it for 
scarce an instant, since fear had made her hide her 
eyes, she believed that she recognised the dreaded 
visitor who had last night haunted her slumbers. 
. Meanwhile the apparition, having raised itself 
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to its full he^hiy now stalked with slow step 
across the chapel towards the agitated group wbo 
surrounded the altar^ among whom its approadi 
had produced very different effects. Father 
Lawrence and old Athelstan, both of them over* 
come by excessive fear^ had dropped upon their 
knees^ and had commenced a succession of load 
invocations^ such as well might baffle all descrip- 
tion; while the old beldam^ who for some mo- 
ments had been waxing gradually paler and more 
pale^ but had not as yet uttered a word, now ex- 
claimed, ^ Holy Virgin 1 it is then as I thonghty'' 
and fell senseless to the ground* 

But most startling of all was the conduct of De 
Sulac, the expression jof whose countenance all at 
once suddenly changed from that of stem darings 
ready to oppose any who might come to interrupt 
the fulfilment of his will, to one in which vindic- 
tive hate and surprise and wrath struggled &r the 
mastery. Fpr a moment he stood apparently in 
doubt, with his hand firm on his sword hilt, and 
glaring at the new comer with eyes in which all 
the worst passions of the human heart seemed 
concentrated. Then, at length, as if deter* 
mined, he raised his weapon, and exclaiming, 
** Long, long hast thou stood in my way ; a 
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long time have I spared thee, but at last thinie 
hour is come/' he plunged his swcnd blade inta 
the breast of tiiat gaunt figure, who by this time 
had reached his side, and who now fell, with a 
deep groan, bathed in blood, on the steps of the 
altar, at the feet of Beatrice. 

" Ah, woe is me ! Ah, woe is me I** exclaimed: 
a shrill discordant voice, suddenly breaking, like 
the cry of some ill-omened bird, the silence of 
sdmost breathless horror that had reigned for a 
moment around, after the commission of this 
bloody deed ; " am I then but come in time to 
see kindred blood shed by kindred hands ? Ah, 
woe is me I Wherefore were not these aged eyes 
closed before this fearful day ? " > 

At this voice, which proceeded apparentiy &(«a 
some one close behind him, De Sulac started, and 
looked around; when his sword, still drippiog 
with blood, fell from his hand with a ringing 
sound on the stone pavement as he exclaimed : 

^^ PapiUo ! what, in the name of all that if 
accursed, now brings thee hith^ ?" 

" What, indeed?" sorrowfully replied the dwarf, 
for he it was ; ^^ what, save the evil destiny which 
has doomed me all my life to be the witness of 
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crimes I could not prevent, and then to weep for 
them/' 

"But wherefore axt thou come hither, I^apilio> 
wherefore art thou come hither?" repeated De 
Sulac, evidently too much excited by the feelii^ 
which the appearance of the new comer had 
aroused within him, to pay any attention to his 
lamentations. "Hast thou failed in doing tibat 
which I gave thee to do ?" 

" I have not failed thee, my once too well loved 
master," replied Papilio. **Alas ! and to my shame 
be it spoken, so faithfully would I have served 
thee, that for thee I would have beheld innocence 
wronged, and not have raised my voice to warn it 
of its peril. But heaven, which protects the right, 
willed otherwise." 

"Preach not to me about heaven, old man, 
preach not to me," exclaimed Sir Balph, seizing 
the dwarf as he spoke by the arm, and shaking 
him violently ; " say plainly what thou meanest, 
or thou shalt rue it." 

I mean," replied Papilio, wholly unmoved, 

I mean. Sir Balph, that he whom thou hast so 
long hated, he whose lands thou hast stolen away, 
he whose death thou hast so lately striven to 
compass, he. Sir Wilfred, the son of thy just 
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murdered brother^ has escaped thee, and soon 
will return to avenge upon thee all these wrongs." 

"Wilfred has escaped!" cried De Sulac^i his 
cheeks growing suddenly pale as death, as letting 
go the arm of the dwarf he staggered backwajrds 
as one intoxicated, and leaned against a pillar. 

" Wilfred has escaped I " re-echoed a sweet 
voice, and a soft white hand was laid on Papilio's 
arm in the place of the iron grasp which lately 
held it. 

- During the first part of the foregoing scene 
Beatrice had remained with her face concealed in 
her hands, completely overpowered by fear. But 
before long that strong self-command which 
formed so peculiar a feature in her character had 
enabled her in some measure to vanquish these 
feelings of terror, and imcovering her eyes 
she had looked around her. As may well be 
supposed, the bleeding form at her feet, which had 
met her first glance, was by no means an object 
calculated to re-assure her. She had, however, 
continued for a time with her eyes fixed upon it, 
being struck by the great resemblance in its 
pallid features to those of Wilfred ; and yet per- 
ceiving now, as the moving light streamed upon 
them through the narrow windows, what she had 
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failed to notice on the previous nigfat in the semi- 
darkness of her chamber, that they were HiciBe 
of a much older and more care-worn man, and 
at length hearing those words, " Wilfred has es- 
caped," which she almost involuntarily repeated 
with a stetnge mixed feeling of surprise and de- 
light, she approached Papilio, hoping to gain from 
him some relief for her perplexed and troubled 
mind. 

" Now, St. Jago be praised ! " said the dwarf, as 
he gazed earnestly at her, seeming as it were to 
speak to himself, ^' I am at least, I trust, come in 
time to prevent one evil deed, to save so goodly 
a creature from so sad a ^ fate. Yes, Lady,** he 
continued, addressing the maideu, "who, if I 
guess rightly, art the betrothed of Sir Wilfred; 
he has in truth escaped the evils which w^e 
plotted against him, and when last I beheld 
him " 

" What !" interrupted Beatrice, with passionate 
eagerness, her pale cheeks becoming suffused with 
a sudden glow, and her eye that lately flushed 
with anger kindling with the tender beam of love, 
" thou hast then seen him since he left the shores 
of England, seen him with thine own eyes ; thou 
hast dwelt near him, heard his voice ? Oh, old man. 
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though th J outward form is strange to look upon, 
wilt thou but tell me aught concerning Wilfred 
de Alvarez thou slialt be more welcome to mj 
vision than an angel of light." 

" Ay, Lady," replied PapiUo, as he gently dis- 
engaged himself from her hand, ^^I can doubdess 
tell thee much concerning thy lover, who, in trutti, 
is a noble and gallant knight. But this is no 
season for such bright tales ; therefore be content 
for the present to retire, and ere long, perchance, 
I will seek thee, and tell thee all that thou desirest, 
and much besides. Then, as he turned away from 
her, he muttered to himself, while a smile for an 
instant lit his uncouth features, ^' Ever the same, 
ever the same : will youth and beauty never be 
wearied of acting over and over again this same 
golden dream ? Yet why should they ? Spring is 
never tired of dressing herself in her robe of flowery 
verdure ; though last year she did just the same^ 
and in autumn all faded away. Yes, let happiness 
and smnmer sunshine last while they may, though 
autumn and sorrow must come." 

Meanwhile De Sulac had begun to walk with 
hurried and uneven steps up and down the 
chapel, apparently a prey to the most violent 
agitation, which rendered him for a time litterly 
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insensible to all around him. Now and then he 
would pause, and mutter some fearful impreca* 
tion between his clenched teeth, and stiike his 
hand violently against his brow ; and then again 
he would reconmience his former rapid motion^ 
seeming to find in it something congenial to his 
excited feelings. 

Perceiving the great mental distraction of his 
master, Papilio determined to take advantage of 
it, in order to liberate poor Father Lawrence 
from his present not very agreeable position, and 
thus to prevent any further renewal of the lately 
interrupted marriage ceremony. He proceeded, 
therefore, towards the unfortunate priest, who 
all this time had remained on his knees pouring 
out an unbroken stream of pious ejaculations, and 
touching him lightly on the shoulder, said softly : 
" Holy father, arise, and I will conduct you out 
of this place." 

" Avaunt, foul fiend I " exclaimed Father Law- 
rence, who believed that he beheld in the mis- 
shapen form before him an incarnation of one 
of those evil spirits by whom he supposed hinpi- 
self surrounded, while as he spoke he held up 
his breviary between himself and the apparition." 

" Nay," replied Papilio, " I am no devil. I 
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am but a mortal man like thyself. Sir Priest; 
therefore, I pray thee, fear not, but follow me 
immediately." 

Then, seeing that the friar still doubted, and 
fearing lest the opportunity for getting rid of so 
very UDnecessary a personage from the scene 
might be lost, the dwarf seized the still muttering 
priest by the arm, and forcing him, though with 
some diflSculty, to rise, led him to a small door 
behind the altar, by which he himself had entered. 
This he opened, and having recommended him 
to return as rapidly as possible to his convent, 
he gave him (partly in haste, partly, perhaps, 
from a feeling of secret malevolence for his late 
injurious supposition concerning his own hu- 
manity) a push which made the reverend father 
descend the narrow flight of uneven stone steps 
that led from this outlet much more speedily 
than, even with his strong desire to leave the 
place, he would have done by his own choice. 
The dwarf then closed the door, and returned to 
the interior of the chapel, from whence Beatrice, 
but too glad to escape, had retired to her 
chamber. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THE BETBOSPECT. 



"I will tell everything, right as it fell out." 

Midsummer Ntghfs Dream, 

The haste with which Papilio had dismissed 
Father Lawrence from the chapel had been by 
no means ill-judged, although probably the limbs 
of the worthy priest might have deemed it so 
when he arose from the ground ['at the foot of 
the flight of broken steps, where for a short time 
he lay groaning after his rapid descent. Very 
soon after the dwarf had returned, and as he was 
standing contemplating, with a strange mixture 
of compassion and disgust on his countenance, 
the agitation of his master, the latter all at once 
paused from his rapid walk before him, and ap- 
parently struck by a sudden thought, said, 
" Papilio, know you whither are gone the lady 
and the priest, who even now were here ?" 
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A question tilius unexpectedly put touching a 
matter on which he knew full well he had in no 
way acted according to the wishes of his lord, 
might well have disconcerted the dwarf; he replied, 
however, with the utmost calmness and without 
the slighest hesitation : ^^ I have taken little account 
of their movements, my lord; but soon after I 
entered, I recollect seeing both of them hastily 
retire, in evident terror, through the door which 
leads back into the castle," 

**It is well," muttered De Sulac, *^it is well: 
both then are still in my keeping." 

"Doubtless," said Papilio, "the lady is gone 
to her chamber ; and the priest has taken refuge 
in some corner or other of the old building ; and, 
if such be your pleasure, I will presently seek 
him out, and place him in safe confinement." 

** Such, by and by, shall be thy care, Papilio," 
observed De Sulac, somewhat abstractedly, for his 
mind being set at ease on the point which imme- 
diately troubled it, his thoughts had returned 
again to their former cause of disturbance. 

" Tell me, Papilio," he continued, after a short 
interval, laying his hand on the shoulder of the 
dwarf, as the latter was about to move away, 
"who was it played us false in this our plot? 
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Was it that accursed yillain Leonce, who so 
many times has dipped bis hands in blood that 
this last stain would make the crimson dye a 
shade too deep?" 

**0n the contrary, my lord, Leonce has not 

« 

scrupled to add to that dark dye by Tnixin g 
with it his own blood ; he is buried within your 
castle of Argelez." 

** Leonce true to the death," exclainaed the 
knight with something of incredulity in his tone ; 
"was it, then, that the woman's heart of Julie 
failed her ? If I had not known that she sprang 
from one who was more tigress than womati, I 
should scarce have ventured to enstrust her with 
such a task." 

"The Lady Julie failed you not," answered 
the dwarf with a deep sigh. 

" But wherefore dost thou sigh, Papilio, ip^hen 
thou speakest of her ?" demanded Sir Balph ear- 
nestly. 

" If ever one of her false frail sex suflfered suf- 
ficiently to deserve a sigh, it was she," replied the 
other. 

"How, then, old man, hast thou permitted 
any to wrong her ?" cried De Sulac, passionately ; . 
" remember she was left in great measure under 
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thy care, and thou shalt answer for her. The* 
blood of De Sulac flows in her veins, and bitterly 
shalt thou repent it, if in her thou hast suffered 
that blood to be dishonoured.^' 

*^None, my lord, save yourself have wronged 
the damsel. You placed her in a position 
which it were hard for a maiden to keep with- 
out losing all that is most prized by her sex. 
She was, in truth, a wondrous fair creature, and 
even I, who know full well the short-lived worth' 
of woman's beauty, and the stinging evils that too 
often lie concealed beneath it, even I could have 
mourned for her." 

*^Talk not to me thus, Papilio ; talk not thus," 
exclaimed his master impatiently. 

"My silence cannot alter it," mused the dwarf 
sadly. 

** But," said De Sulac, after a short pause, dur- 
ing which he seemed to be endeavouring to com- 
pose himself, "I must hear more from thee, 
Papilio, concerning these matters. Follow me, 
therefore, to some other place, where we may con-* 
verse together, since here it is impossible for me 
even to think with calmness." And as he spoke 
he cast a momentary glance towards that prostrate' 
form which still lay stretched on the altar steps, 
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with the large drops of blood just begimiiiig to 
grow oongealed round the wide gaping woxmd 
in its breast. 

Too well did Papilio know the meaning of thafc 
glance, but he dared not speak, and in sUence he 
followed his master from the chapel, from whidi 
Athelstan and the old woman, who had now rO« 
corered from her swoon, had both departed, n^ut- 
tering Aves as they went; and thus the place was 
once more abandoned to its former cold solitude^ 
with its one ghastly occupant lying in the midst. 

Through many a winding passage and gloomy 
corridor, that had formerly, perchance, been tfcie 
scene of more than one dark deed, where the 
shriek of outraged weakness had rung, and the 
groan of strength overpowered had echoed, did De 
Sulaclead the way to his own apartment, followed 
by Papilio, whose too faithful memory would pro- 
bably have been to him as unerring a guide, for 
to the old man the intricacies of the way were by 
no means new. Here Sir Balph, after a few pre- 
Uminary questions, drew from the somewhat re- 
luctant lips of the dwarf a- detailed account of 
those transactions in the castle of Argelez, with 
which the reader is already acquainted. 

But though he, our patient reader, would cer- 



taiixly be as weary of their conversation, wer^ it 
inflicted on him, as the good man whose Simday 
goose was roasting was of the fifty Ipng minutes 
of the reverend orator, we yet think he will listen 
with far other feelings to a part of the discourse 
that took place between Beatrice and PapiliOy 
when the latter, having at last departed from his 
i^aster, who remained to meditate in solitude over 
his perplexed afi^Edrs, sought the former in her 
chamber. But as we suppose ourselves (and im* 
less the reader agree with us in this respect, he 
cannot expect us at least to compliment his taste) 
to possess, in the art of story-telling, powers 
^perior to those of the worthy dwarf, we will 
therefore take the words out of his mouth, and 
relate, as briefly as may be, all^that concerned the 
former family of De Sulac, to which our fair liady 
Beatrice listened with many an alternate flash of 
indignation and tear of pity that by turns 
kindled and dimmed her dark eyes, like changes 
passing over an April sky ; and in this relation we 
hope to cast a light over much that has been 
hitherto mysterious in the pages of this narrativei^ 
When King Edward I. brought from her sunny 
southern bowers, to share his island throne, 

** Her, who knew that lore can yanqnish death, ' 
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ibat fair and good Queen Eleanor, of the attach- 
ment of whose royal lord to even her lifeless re- 
mains we have to this day so touching a proof in the 
name of one of the most crowded thoroughfiares 
of our vast metropolis, there came amongst the 
other dark-eyed Spanish beauties, thus transplant- 
ed to our cold northern clime in the train of the 
Castilian princess, a certain Marchioness di Alvarez, 
the widow of one of the most illustrious grandees 
of Spain. This noble lady, a few years after her 
marriage, had been bereft of her husband, whose 
gallant spirit had departed from the world on 
some southern battle field, amid the clash of 
Moorish scimitars, leaving his beautiful consort 
with two bright children, a son and a daughter, 
to water with their tears the bloody laurels he had 
planted for them. On quitting Castile to follow 
her royal mistress to the distant shores of England, 
the Marchioness di Alvarez, who deemed it more 
fitting that her son should be educated in his na- 
tive country, in which she hoped one day to see him 
holding no me^ position, left him under the care 
of a near and tifusted kinsmau of her own. But to 
cheer her maternal heart after their separation, 
she took with her her little daughter, intending to 
bring her up beneath her own eye. Years rolled 
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by> and in process of time, the Spanish child 
grew a fair and graceful maiden, the brightest 
flower in Britain's court, and the coveted prize of 
all the young and brave cavaliers that stood around 
the throne. Among these none was so conspicuous 
for manly beauty of person, and for proficiency in 
those martial exercises so highly esteemed in that 
warlike age, as Sir Henry de Sulac, who, although 
perchance he equalled not in rank many of his 
rivals, was yet sprung from one of the' oldest and 
most illustrious families of the west. Nor was 
it long before the discerning eyes of the lovely 
Castilian selected the young knight from among 
her crowd of suitors ; neither was it long, as may 
well be supposed, before the cavalier became aware 
of this preference. 

As the Marchioness di Alvarez deemed it not 
her duty to perform the part traditionally as- 
signed to all stem papas and mammas in ro- 
mance, for she loved her daughter with far 
too partial a fondness to weigh for a moment 
against her happiness the advantages of power 
that might have arisen from a union with 
some more noble suitor, the course of true love 
in this case ran as smooth as that of the mirror- 
like river which flowed beneath the castle of the 

8 3 
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faroured yonng knight on a tranquil summer 
morning. Therefore, after having duly acted 
that million times repeated but apparently in- 
exhaustibly interesting scene in the wide drama 
of human life, which in general falls to the 
share of youth, never requires more than two 
actors, and certainly no spectators, Sir Heniy 
de Sulac and his Spanish bride, whom he re- 
ceived from the royal hands of King Edward 
himself, departed for their western home. 

It was on this occasioD, that in order to render 
them fittiug for the reception of so high-born 
and courtly a lady, the irude old halls of Forest 
Keep were fitted up with all that splendour of 
rich hangings and costly furniture of every de- 
scription, the remains of which formed, as we 
have seen, so remarkable a characteristic of its 
interior. Sunny and serene was the existence 
passed by the noble pair within these sumptuous 
halls, diversified by occasional visits to the court, 
where, although Queen Eleanor and her faithful 
attendant the Marchioness di Alvarez were both 
now dead, they' were still regarded by their 
sovereign with considerable favour. And yet 
brighter did that existence grow, when in the 
course of years they became the parents of two 
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boys^ whose infantine beauty and intelligence gav€» 
promise, that they would worthily carry down to 
another generation the name of De Sulac. Meaner 
while the young Marquis di Alvarez, whom we 
left in Castile, a child under the care of big 
mother's kinsman, had grown a man, and had 
chosen himself a bride from among the Spanish 
nobility, who had made him the father of two 
daughters. Although tenderly loving these chil- 
dren, yet the heart of the Marquis, who possessed 
a considerable share of that family pride innate 
among the grandees of his country, was in no 
small measure chagrined by his want of male 
offspring, a want which would necessarily cause at 
his death the extinction of the name of Alvarez. 

It was at this period, when he was mourning 
the failure of any male representative of his 
house, that the Marquis received the tidings 
that his sister, with whom Ue had always, though 
frequently at long intervals, kept up a friendly 
communication, had borne her British lord two 
sons*. This intelligence immediately awakened 
within him the idea of adopting as his own, 
could he obtain the consent of the parents to 
such a plan, the eldest of these children. His 
intention was, as aoon as he should grow to man's 

84 
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estate^ to many him to his eldest daughter, the 
Dona Beatrice, haying previously procured tihesano- 
tion of the Church for a union between sudi near 
kindred, and to bequeath to his nephew his pos- 
sessions and, as far as he could, the claim to his 
title also. Gratified with this thought, he imme- 
diately despatched a trusty servant to impart this 
proposition to his English relative ; that servant 
was no other than Papilio. 

The dwarf was at that time just entering upon 
manhood ; he was the son of one of the retainers 
of the family of Alvarez, and had been introduced 
into the service of his master, in order that, ac- 
cording to the barbarous taste of the age, his de- 
formity might furnish a subject for sport. Very 
soon, however, Papilio had gained the confidence 
of his lord, who had discovered the strength of 
his understanding and his many other excellent 
qualities, and had determined to make him his 
emissary in the affair. 

Although very reluctant to part with her child, 
nevertheless the Lady de Sulac, induced pajrtly 
by her maternal desire for his future greatness, 
and partly by a kindly feeling towards her 
brother, who urged his request in the most press- 
ing terms, did her utmost to influence her lord to 
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accede to the proposal. Yielding at length to 
her persuasions^ Sir Henry consented, and Artliur, 
their first-bom son, then a child of seven years 
old, was delivered into the hands of Papilio, who 
luckily possessed, amongst his other faculties^ that 
of winning the hearts of children, and who con- 
veyed the little native of England in safety to his 
Spanish uncle. 

But notwithstanding the faithful manner in 
which the dwarf had execute this commission, 
there was on his return to Castile some misunder- 
standing between him and his master, which, 
although it sprung from trifling causes, imneces- 
sary to specify here, had the eflfect of estranging 
in a great measure the Marquis from his follower, 
who was himself by no means of a temper to 
bear patiently what he considered as injuries. Such 
however was the attachment of Papilio to the 
family beneath whose roof he had been brought 
up, t^hat on leaving in a state of no slight irrita- 
tion the house of the Marquis, he immediately 
went back to England, where he offered his ser- 
vices to his former master's lister, who gladly 
accepted them, knowing his fidelity, and believing 
that her brother had treated him unjustly. 

Years again rolled away, and the graceful 
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Spanish girl had grown a comely, stately matron, 
while her yomigest son^ Balj^ with whom in 
after Ufe we are so well acquainted, had become a 
very handsome and extremely keen-witted youth 
of fifteen. The circumstance of their having 
been separated so early from their other child had 
rendered this one peculiarly dear to both parents, 
and more especially to his mother, who doted 
upon him with all the fondness of a woman, and 
neglected, from culpable indulgence, to lay any 
restraint upon his will, or check upon his passion& 
Her example in this respect was followed by 
Papilio, who seemed to have concentrated on his 
young master every affection of his nature, and 
to find in him his sole delight. 

When her son had completed his fifteenth year, 
Lady de Sulac, who had always retained a species 
of affection, imbibed probably from her mother, 
for the more polished manners of the south of 
Europe, determined, in spite of the violence 
that such a separation would do to her own heart, 
to send him abroad, in order that he might 
become for two or three years a student in the 
famed college of Toulouse. In the midst of those 
rude and turbulent ages, while war was raging in 
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the rest of Europe^ that ancient and fayoured city 
formed a bri^t and peaceful asylum where poetry 
took refuge, though still, with the great Florentine 
who sang of things beyond the grave, sUe lingered 
in that land so dear to her, where she had loved 
to wander by the banks of the Mincio, or nestle 
among the vines that surrounded tiie villa of 
Horace, — that lovely long-enslaved land, over 
which our eyes are even now beholding (and let 
free and generous England thank Heaven for the 
sight I) the sun of liberty dawning with a bright- 
ness that the spirit of Petrarch might rise to cele- 
brate ; but we must turn &om so glorious a theme 
once more to our story. 

Within the walls of Toulouse, where he had 
now, according to the desire of his mother, taken up 
his abode, together with Papilio,^who followed 
him amongst his other attendants, Balph de Sulae 
was able to cultivate that taste for poetry and 
music of which he had early given signs; and 
after a time he became distinguished as one of the 
first professors of the gay art of minstrelsy that the 
college had ever produced* But unfortunately, in 
proportion as his mental faculties improved, the 
evil moral qualities of his nature became, in that 
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polished but dissolute city, more developed ; and 
ere long he was as famous for his proficiency in 
licentious vice as in song. 

When the time destined for his residence 
abroad had expired^ Balph de Sulac found himself 
in no way inclined to return from his voluptuous 
southern life to his northern home ; he therefore, 
under pretext of continuing his studies, obtained 
the consent of his parents to prolong his absence. ^ 

While the younger De Sulac Jwas thus em- 
ployed, the elder had grown up at the side of his 
uncle the Marquis a model of courteous Castilian 
chivalry, and remarkable for the practice of all 
those virtues so flagrantly outraged by his 
brother. In due time, as was intended, he had 
married his cousin Dona Beatrice, a maiden whose 
person might have been held as a perfect ideal type 
of southern beauty. It was about this period, just 
before their union, that a picture of this lady and 
of her affianced suitor was executed by a cele- 
brated Spanish artist, together with a bust of the 
former, both of which were sent to England, in 
order that Sir Henry and Lady de Sulac might 
at least become acquainted with the persons of 
their children. That picture was none other than' 
the one which we beheld hanging in the hall of 
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Forest Keep, towards which Inez di Graya 
could not turn her eyes ; and that bust was the 
same which Balph de Sulac dashed to the ground 
as he traversed the deserted chambers of his 
castle. 

Passionately did Arthur de Sulac love his 
young wife, and fondly and truly was that love 
returned ; but too soon did dark clouds of sorrow 
arise to shadow their sunshine of bliss. The first 
of these was the somewhat sudden death, within 
a month of each other, of the father and mother 
of the bride ; an event that cast a sable veil over 
the still fresh blossom of her orange wreath. But 
scarcely had she time to mourn this loss before she 
was called to endure a yet severer trial. One day 
as her lord was hunting in the woods that sur* 
rounded the lovely castle to which they had re- 
tired after their parents' death, his horse fell in a 
rough forest path, and precipitated his rider with 
such force to the ground, that his life was de- 
spaired of. In the midst of her distress, her evil 
destiny so willed it that one of her attendants re- 
minded her of the residence of her husband's 
brother at Toulouse, and she at once sent a mes- 
senger to him to inform him, as his nearest: 
relative, of her husband's danger,' and to request: 
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his counsel and presence. Not slight was the 
secret satisfaction of Balph de Sulac when he re- 
ceived the intelligence^ for he instantly in imagi- 
nation beheld himself the possessor of his elder 
brother's possessions. But, concealing these feel- 
ings, he feigned the most affectionate anxiety, and, 
hastily quitting Toulouse, quickly stood before his 
sister-in-law in her Castilian home. 

But what was his chagrin and disappointment, 
when he heard &om her lips that there were now 
considerable hopes of Arthur's recovery, although 
tiie physicians declared it as too probable that, 
owing to the injury which the brain had received 
from the violent concussion of the fall, reason 
might never be wholly restored. 

It was while his selfish spirit was irritated by 
the very circumstances which would have caused 
a man of better feeling to rejoice, and as designs 
the basest and most criminal were beginning to 
assume shape and consistency in his guilty soul, 
that Ealph de Sulac beheld for the first time Inez 
di Gava, the younger sister of his brother's wife. 
While yet almost a child Inez had been married 
to the Count di Gava, an old friend of her father, 
a man treble her own age, of retiring and austere 
manners and plain person, qualifications which 
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made him little calculated to win the affectioniof 
his young wife. 

There are some natures capable of nothing save 
extremes. Ipez could not love her husband^ and 
she -therefore soon began cordially to hate him. 
Possessed of a beauty little inferior to that of her 
lovely sister, although of a more masculine cast, 
her haughty spirit would often £ret in silence, as 
she thought of the manner in which her charms 
had been, while yet in their bud, thrown away 
upon one who so little prized tihiem ; and bitter 
was the envy with which she beheld the early 
connubial happiness of Arthur de Sulac and his 
wife, envy which, even in their present misfor- 
tunes she could not forget. 

Such was the character and state of mind of 
Inez, when Salph de Sulac first became acquainted 
with hei;, and he immediately began to make 
advances to her, which were but too readily re- 
ceived. Delighted with the belief that she was 
loved by one who appeared so worthy to be loved 
again, Inez gave herself up with all the devotion 
of an ardent nature to this new affection. 

Useless and painful would it be to trace in 
detail her further course : all sense of duty was 
forgotten, guilt had fixed its hold upon her soul. 
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and ere long she even consented to become ihe~ 
accomplice of Salph de Sulac in the treacheroug 
scheme which he had planned. This plot aimied 
at no less than the murder of Arthur's wife, whose 
child he feared, if bom, might one day cross hk: 
path. Once freed of Dona Beatrice, be should 
easily, he imagined, be able to do what he pleased 
with her husband. 

In order to carry out more safely his design, he* 
persuaded his sister-in-law, under the pretence 
that a change would benefit her husband, to re-> 
move to his own castle of Argelez, which he had 
lately purchased. There, having surrounded her. 
with a few servants devoted to himself, he awaited- 
anxiously; together with Inez, who had accom- 
panied them, the approaching birth of her sister's 
child, when their guilty purposes were to be. 
accomplished. 

At length the appointed time of crime arrived. 
Balph de Sulac, in order to appear wholly uncon- 
cerned, went away to hunt among the mountains,, 
and Inez administered to her sister in some medi- 
cine a deadly poison, which she intended should • 
destroy the life of the mother before the child 
was bom. But the drug had not been given suf- 
ficiently strong to produce so rapid an effect, and 
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the unfortunate lady did not expire until a few 
hours after she had given birth to a son. 

It was during these long hours of dying agony 
that the suspicions she had for some time enter- 
tained of the guilt of Inez and De Sulac^ powerfully 
occurred to her mind; these were strengthened 
hy the strange trepidation she had lately observed 
iu the manner of the former; and she began 
strongly to suspect the fearful truth. Filled with 
terror for her child^ the young mother called to 
her bed-side Papilio, the only person in the castle 
she could think of in whom to confide, and bade 
him for the love of heaven seek a priest, and bring 
him to her under the pretence that she desired 
absolution before her death. The dwarf, who had 
been a silent but very imwilling witness of the 
whole of this iniquitous plot, powerless to prevent 
it> and yet earnestly desirous to do so, readily 
executed this mission. From a convent Hot far 
distant he brought a monk ; that monk was an 
Englishman, the very same old priest whom we 
have seen preach the Befortned religion to Bea- 
trice de Brancecombe. The dying lady, having 
for the supposed purpose of ^confession dismissed 
all her attendants from the apartment, made 
known to the priest her terrible suspicions. She 
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tken consigned to his care her child, and beseech- 
ing him if possible to save the life of her wretched 
husband, folded in one last embrace her infant, 
and bade the holy man depart, begging him at 
the same time to lock the door of the room, that 
none might approach to disturb her last moments. 
The priest, strongly moved, obeyed. In an outer 
chamber he found Inez, and in few but stern 
words informed her that her crime had been dis- 
covered. Then, without stopping to listen to her 
words of exculpation or penitence, he solemnly 
warned her that, if the life of Arthur de Sulao 
Was attempted, he would instantly make known 

to the World the murder now committed; and 
having sworn to keep his word in this respect, he 
departed by a secret staircase, which led from the 
chamber, bearing the child in his arms. This 
diild was none other than Wilfred de Alvarez, 
Who, four-and-twenty years after ascended that 
very staircase, and entered the apartment where 
lay the skeleton of his mother. 

The priest with his charge returned with, all 
Speed to England, where he consigned the infant to 
the care of his brother, a baron in the neighbour^ 
hood of De Brancecombe Castle, who, childleai 
^^imself, gladly received the boy, and bred him up 
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under his mother's name^ giving out that he was 
the spn of a distant relation of his own^ whom he 
had adopted. 

Meanwhile Inez and her unworthy lover had 
hurriedly quitted the scene of their crime^ leaving 
the unfortunate Arthur de Sulac, who had become 
a, helpless maniac^ in the castle, imder the care of 
Papilio, who, from some strange superstitious 
fancy, left the body of the lady uninterred and 
still lying in her apartment^ before the door of 
which he hung that dark curtain so often men- 
tioned, and which he permitted no one to raise. 

For some time Ealph de Sulac and Inez wan- 
dered through France, until at length they re- 
ceived tidings of the death of the parents of the 
former, when they immediately returned to Forest 
Keep. Here, having spread the news that his 
brother was dead, he had the latter secretly 
brought over to England by Papilio, and conjSned 
in an apartment at the bottom of the Skeleton 
Tower, imposing on Inez the task of conveying 
him his food. This service she feared De Sulac 
too much to refuse, although her feelings prompted 
her to do so, for she was beginning to experience, 
with indignation, which soon grew to hate, his 
neglect ; and when at length he robbed her of her 
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child, the ill-fisited Julie, whom he desired to edu- 

* 

cate abroad, every tie was broken between them. 

For twenty years the wretched maniac inhabited 
this prison, increasing by his shrieks, which were 
audible sometimes to passers-by, the superstitions 
concerning the tower ; and one of those shrieks 
it was which was heard by De Sulac after his 
interview with Inez on his return. Once or twice 
only did he effect his escape, and one of these 
occasions was that in which he startled Beatrice 
de Brancecombe by gazing through the window 
of the chapel, and terrified old Allan in the midst 
of the thunder-storm. 

Inez, however, had always managed to lure 
him back again to his prison, for with her he 
was docile and tractable. On her departure, 
in the way and on the occasion known to us. 
Sir Balph, assisted only by one attendant, who 
knew not the real quality of the prisoner, had 
removed him by night, in a litter, to Hm-lston 
Castle, where he was placed under the care of the 
old woman who has been mentioned as attending 
upon Beatrice, and where, as we have seen, escap- 
ing from confinement, he disturbed so fearfully 
the slumbers of the latter, who beheld in him, as 

I 

she supposed, the ghost of Wilfred ; an illusion 
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strengthened by the circumstance of his own wife 
having borne the same name as herself. 

For many years Sir Balph lived in his castle a 
life of wild lawless riot^ as has been elsewhere 
described. At length, growing weary of this, and 
provoked beyond endurance by the unceasing 
reproaches of Inez, whom, nevertheless, on account 
of her attendance on his maniac brother, he was 
forced in some measure to respect^ he departed 
abroad, and remained away for some time. It 
was on his return from this long absence that> 
happening to land on the northern shore of Devon, 
he attended a tournament held near the place 
where he disembarked. Here he saw fpr the first 
time Beatrice de Brancecombe, who was present 
at the passage of arms, and became violently en- 
amoured of her charms. But, very much was he 
startled, on making some inquiries concerning 
her, to hear she was betrothed to a knight named 
Wilfred de Alvarez. The instant he heard that 
name the thought arose within him that this 
could be no other than his much injured nephew, 
tidings of whom he had long vainly sought ; and 
further questions which he afterwards asked con« 
coming the age of the cavalier and other things, 
confirmed these suspicions to certainty. Then 
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was it that he b^;an to form that treacherous plbt 
against the life of Wilfred which we have seen so 
signally fail^ together with that other scheme for 
the capture of Beatrice^ which for the time suc- 
ceeded too well. 

On his return to Forest Keep, not desirmg his 
presence at first to be known, he had for a short 
time taken up his residence in an upper apart- 
ment of the Skeleton Tower formerly used by him ; 
and he it was who, appearing in the dress of a 
minstrel (the disguise which he then wore) at one 
of the windows of that dreaded building, terrified 
our friend Guy by his appearance and the sound 
of his lute. 
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CHAPTER XIII 



BETRXBUTIOIf* 



That ends thia strange eventful histozy." 

As You Like It. 

I 

Most surely was it the hand of that eternal Pro- 
vidence^ which makes circumstances apparently 
the most trivial work towards ends that shall 
influence our whole existence, that brought such 
a man as Father Lucian^ the reformer^ to the side 
of Wilfred's dying mother^ instead of any other of 
the numerous inmates of that Pyrenean convent 
&om whence he came. In the earlier part of his 
life Father Lucian had been an austere observer 
of all those ascetic monastic rules which in that 
age were too often professed without being prac* 
tised by such ecclesiasticsd communities. His 
naturally strong inquiring mind was ever seeking 
after truth; and in such religious exercises it 
found the only food that could in anyway quench 
these longings. But in after years, when he had 
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returned to England, his destiny had thrown him 
into the company of Wycliffe, and from the lips 
of that great man he had found that peace which 
his spirit had so long vainly desired ; so that his 
heart had been one of the first to turn to that glo- 
rious light by which, in after ages, so much weak- 
ness was to be made strength, and for which so 
much noble endurance was to suffer, so much 
courage to struggle and to die. At this early 
period, however, the reformed doctrines were not 
sufficiently developed, nor their professors suffi- 
ciently numerous, for the latter to be in a condi- 
tion to form themselves into any considerable sect, 
strong enough to separate itself from the estab- 
lished church ; and thus they were forced to hold 
their meetings with the utmost secrecy, and dis- 
semble in some measure their opinions. 

Besides this, these first advocates of re- 
form probably aimed merely at purifying the 
Church from those more flagrant crimes that dis- 
figured her, and at the introduction into her 
ritual of the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue, so 
that they deemed a partial attendance on the 
Bomish services no sin, and probably did not 
contemplate as yet a total disruption from the 
old faith. After, therefore, he had remained for 
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some time at the feet of Wycliflfe, Father Lucian 
departed into the West, and took up his residence 
in the Convent of Bralynch. Here, knowing full 
well that any open expression of the doctrines 
he held would but serve to bring persecution 
upon himself, and to prevent his spreading the 
reformed faith, he resolved to endeavour com- 
pletely to conceal his tenets. In this he so 
entirely succeeded, that, instead of being regarded 
with suspicion and mistrust, he was before long 
looked upon in the community, partly on account 
of his great learning, and partly on account 
of his peculiarly blameless mode of life, as one of 
the most saintly men of their order. So great, 
indeed, was the respect paid to him, that even his 
superior forbore to demand of him any account of 
his actions; and when, as was often the case, he 
would be absent for several days together, em- 
ployed in reality in making converts to his 
opinions, every one believed that he was gone on 
some distant pilgrimage, or had sought the soli- 
tude of retirement, in order to indulge in lonely 
prayer and contemplation. 

Frequently his energetic spirit, which would 
willingly have risen single-handed to combat the 
errors which he perceived around him, would 
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rebel against this spedes of contiiiiial deoeptioxu 
But be knew that this course enabled bim to 
serve more effectually the cause he advocated, and 
therefore he considered himself bound still to 
pursue it Indeed, it had beai entirely through 
no susjHcion being attached to his person, that he 
had been able to gain admission on some pretext 
into the convent of Bedstim, and to convey to 
Beatrice those two missives, calling her to atteod 
his preaching, which the reader will doubtless 
recollect her receiving. During the whole course 
of his life at Bralynch, Father Lucian had alw&yB 
received from his brother, from time to time, 
with the utmost interest, tidings of that child 
whom he had saved from an early grave; and 
great had been his joy to hear how fortune had 
shone brightly on the maiden arms of the young 
knight. 

His intention had been, as soon as Wilfred 
should return from the French war with his fame 
increased by the laurels he had there won, to 
make known to him the story of his parentage, 
and to bid him go and claim his just rights, using 
his sword if no other argument would prevail. 
But his sudden meeting with Inez on the night of 
her flight from Forest Keep had made. him some- 



what alter his {^laxL That wretched womau had 
80 earnestly besought him to permit her to make 
amends in some measure for the wrongs she had 
done her sister's child^ by being the first to unfold 
these wrongs to him, and had so vividly represented 
the dangers which constantly threatened Wilfred 
£rom the hatred of Sir Balph^ that he had at 
length consented to make her the bearer to the 
latter of a jpaper^ which he had written in tiie 
dying chamber of his mother^ giving a clear 
account of the whole fearful transaction, and 
which^ with a last effort, she had signed with her 
own hand. 

How faithfully Inez fulfilled this commission is 
already known. With nothing else to guide her to 
him, save the knowledge of his name, she had^ as 
we have seen, reached Wilfi*ed, and delivered to 
him, with all the passionate energy of her nature^ 
her message of vengeance. Horror<-struck, scarcely 
able to credit such a tale, and yet his whole soul 
roused within him by her words, the young knight 
had immediately taken leave of his royal master, 
on the plea of urgent family affairs calling him 
home, and followed by none save Hubert, who 
refused to quit his person, and whose thoughts 
perchance were oti Hebe also, he had set out for 
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England. There, at a port in North Devon, the 
reformer had promised that a trusty guide shoxdd 
be awaiting him, who should conduct him to hid 
own presence without delay. 

At the time when the Baron de Brancecombe 
and his daughter passed the night at the Convent 
of Bralynch, Father Lucian was not aware of the 
betrothal of the latter to Wilfred. But he had 
felt attracted towards her by so strong Bxi interest 
when he beheld her pale and troubled counte- 
nance, as she sat in the refectory after that hag-> 
gard similitude of her lover had startled her at 
thfe window of the chapel, that he had been 
irresistibly impelled to approach her, and to 
utter in her ear those words of mingled en- 
couragement and warning that had made so 
deep an impression upon her. These feelings of 
interest had been in no small degree increased 
when he encountered so unexpectedly the maiden 
in the deserted burying ground, whither the 
flying feet of her terrified horse had borne her — 
when he perceived how favourably she seemed 
inclined to listen to his teaching. But he had 
forborne, with that wary prudence which became 
through' long habit almost a second nature to the? 
early reformers, to show any sign of recognising 
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her, since as yet he knew not how far she might 
be trusted. Between this first interview, how- 
ever, and their second meeting on the sea-shore, 
he had received, in a commimication from hia 
brother, tidings of her connection with Wilfred, 
and it was this knowledge that had made him 
show that intimate acquaintance with all con- 
ceming her which had on that occasion so much 
surprised Beatrice, while at the same time it had 
rendered more strong his friendly feelings towards 
her. Great, therefore, had been his grief when he 
heard of the disappearance of the maiden from the 
Convent of Eedstun, and yet greater his indignation 
when suspicion arose in his mind that none other 
than De Sulac was the author of this fresh 
calamity. Instead, however, of lamenting over 
these evils, he immediately set about seeking to ' 
remedy them. 

In order to verify his conjectures concerning 
Sir Kalph being the person who had carried off 
Beatrice from the cloister, he sent two or three 
followers of his own, in whom he could confide for 
prudence and secrecy, to reconnoitre the castles 
of Forest Keep and Hurlston, and if possible to 
gain some information relative to the lady from 
any in the neighbourhood. Among the individuals 
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thus employed was that veiy Brother Simeon^ 
who^ enveloped in his dark mantle, had been the 
' goide of Beatrice when she left: the buiying 
ground in the yall^. This man soon set aside all 
doubt coneeming the place of confinement of her 
whom he sought; for one day, as he passed in a 
boat beneath the point on which the Castle of 
Hurlston was situated, he recognised her person 
as, according to her daily custom, she paced to 
and fro on the castle terrace, that overlooked 
the sea. 

Having thus arrived at certainty upon this 
point. Father Lucian, who knew but too well the 
imminent peril of the maiden's present position^ 
despatched with the utmost haste Brother Simeon, 
the most trusty of his friends, as the bearer of a 
letter to his elder brother, the Baron. In this he 
nanated briefly to the latter the outrage com- 
Bftitted against the person of Wilfred's betrothed. 
He- then conjured him to gather together as 
quickly as possible his own followers, together 
with such of the relatives of De Brancecombe as 
their lord had left behind, and to ride with all 
speed to Eedstun, where he himself would meet 
them and be their guide to the stronghold of De 
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Sulac ; and ^ May Heaven grant/' he concluded^ 
^ that we amve not too late I " 

Feeling, then, that he had done all that lay in 
his power to effect the deliverance of Beatrice, the 
old reformer waited the result in a state of much 
anxiety, which he strove to calm by trustful 
prayer,, for until his brother or Wilfred should 
arrive, he knew full well that none save XjKkI 
could protect the maiden. One morning, after 
having been absent for some time, as was his fre* 
quent wont, he was returning wrapt in sad medi- 
tation through the grey light of dawn towards 
Bralynch Abbey, int^ading to enter the monas- 
tery as soon as its gates should be opened, when he 
suddenly perceived coming towards him a strange 
figure, which, in the lonely path he then tra^^ 
versed, might well have awakened uncomfortable 
sensations in any fanciful mind. Not, however, 
being troubled with such feelings, Father Luciui 
proceeded quietly forward ; but what was his sur- 
prise, on approaching close to this object, to 
recognise in the uncouth features, hideous enough 
for any goblin spirit, of that vary dwarf who so 
long ago had led him up the secret staircase to the 
side of the dying lady in the castle of Angelez. 
Scarcely able to believe his senses, yet feeling tiiat 
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that face was not easily to be mistaken for 
another^ he immediately placed himself in the 
path of the new Qomer so as to impede his pro-* 
gress^ and began eagerly to demand of him his 
identity. Surprised at this demand^ Fapilio, for 
he it was, nevertheless immediately responded to 
his own name, by which the reformer had ad- 
dressed him ; and required in his turn to be satis- 
fied concerning the person who thus anrested his 
steps. Father Lucian without hesitation com- 
plied, and very soon the two former acquaintances 
were engaged in [relating to each other all the 
many strange events that had happened since last 
they met. After a few preliminary questions on 
both sides, Papilio revealed to the priest all that 
dark tale concerning the castle of Angelez ; and 
added that he had left the place not long after the 
departure of Wilfred, and travelled straight to 
Bordeaux. There he had embarked for England, 
wheie he had arrived only a short time before ; 
and he was now on his way to Forest Keep, 
at which place he hoped to find his master. Father 
Lucian informed him that Sir £alph was not 
there, and then made known to him in a few 
words the carrying oflf of Beatrice, Wilfred's be* 
trothed ; and besought him, if he regarded with. 
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any interest the fate of the latter^' to consider 
whether in any way he could contribute to the 
deliverance of the lady. 

At this point in their conversation the morning 
breeze bore to their ears the bell of the monastery 
calling the devout to matins, and as Father 
Lucian did not think it expedient to be too 
frequently absent from the services of his order, 
the new found friends hastily separated, to meet 
again that night at the Skeleton Tower. There, 
according to their agreement, both duly appeared, 
but not without having, as the reader is aware, 
caused poor Father Lawrence and his captors con- 
siderable inconvenience and alarm. 

At this meeting they determined that Papilio 
should go as speedily as possible to Hurlston, 
where he might perhaps intimidate De Sulac by 
his account of Wilfred's escape, and might also be 
able in some way or other to serve Beatrice, or at 
least to cheer her by the knowledge that a friend 
was labouring for her deliverance. There, as we 
have seen, he arrived in time to interrupt that 
marriage which the iron will of his lord had so 
nearly carried through. But let us now return to 
Beatrice, whom ,we left listening with breathless 
interest to the words of the dwarf, as he narrated 
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to her the former fortunes of the family of her 
Jover. 

As soon as Papilio had finished his tale, he re- 
;tired, leaving his feir hearer to her own reflections ; 
which, considering her situation, could scarcely 
prove other than agitating and imidous. Althcmgh 
she had escaped the hated union which had that 
.morning threatened her so nearly, though she 
had received such reassuring tidings of Wil&ed^ 
and though considerable hopes had been given 
her of approaching aid, yet still was she for tihe 
{Mresent entirely in the power of De Sulac, and 
this tiiought alone was sufficient to fill h^ with 
indefinable terror, for there was nothing which 
might not be dreaded from the violence of his 
passion. 

In such meditations as these she passed the 
rest of the day, imtil at length the clear autumnal 
smi sank gradually in the west, paving with a 
broad golden path the breast of ocean, whose 
waves, in strange contrast with their wild uproar 
of yesterday, now swayed gently up and down 
with a graceful, imdulating, almost lazy motion, 
as though they rocked to sleep some weary sea- 
nymph who had been too rudely agitated by the 
late storm. But ere long that glittering path 
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began to fade away, at first appearing like the 
shining girdle of a maiden, then like the chain 
about her neck, then like one bright hair from 
her tresses, and then at last it died away alto- 
gether, and grey twilight spread over the waters 
its dusky wing. But night, though she came not 
now to Beatrice attended by those haunting 
.fejides of superstitious horror that had before 
rendered her advent so dreaded, nevertheless 
brought her no repose. Her fear of him at whose 
mercy she found lierself still disturbed her, and 
she remained watching during the greater part of 
the night. Towards morning, however, her weari- 
ness overcame her, her head sank upon her hands 
as they rested on the table before her, and she 
slept. How long her slumber lasted, she knew 
not ; but at length she was aroused by feeling a 
hand (no spectral or ghastly hand, for phantom 
fingers never grasped like them) on her shoulder, 
and starting round she beheld De Sulac. His face 
was pale, and bore evident marks of late agitation, 
but there dwelt about his firmly pressed lips, and 
in his eyes, the calmness of settled, inflexible 
determination, which made Beatrice shudder as 
she gazed. Involuntarily she uttered a slight 
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scream, and shrank back as though he had been 
in reality some supernatural visitant. 

" Nay, start not. Lady," said De Sulac, while at 
the same time he kept his firm hold upon her, 
forcing her to remain seated as she strove to rise, 
" this is no time for woman's fears or woman's 
screams." 

** And for what, then," said Beatrice, recover* 
ing somewhat of her usual composed and haughty 
bearing towards him, ** for what, then, is it time, 
when one who calls himself a knight and gentle- 
man, steals thus like a thief into the chamber of 
a high-bom maiden, and lays his hands thus inso- 
lently upon her ? " 

*^ Insolently !" echoed De Sulac, ironically; "me- 
thinks my conduct can be scarce deemed insulting 
by her who has stood beside me at the altar, who 
is already more than half my wife." 

" Sir Ralph," replied the maiden in a tone she 
strove to render calm in spite of the feelings of 
fear and anger which agitated her at his words, 
" you dare not press such unlawful claims ; you 
cannot dream even that I could own them." 

" Thou salt own them, by heaven, thou shalt 
own them," muttered De Sulac between his teeth; 
then aloud be added, in a tone of stem command. 
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^ Beatrice, I will not let thee stir till thou hast 
promised to follow me." 

** I follow thee ! and whither ? " asked she, in con- 
siderable anxiety. 

" That shalt thou not know till thou hast pro- 
mised ; nor shalt thou move till thou hast." 

**Then is it likely that our perseverance on 
both sides will be put to a severe test," retorted 
Beatrice, with a bitter smile. 

**Lady, thy resolution shall be saved that 
trial," said De Sulac, his inflexible will giving 
way for a moment before the strong feeling of 
love and admiration which he experienced as 
he gazed at her; yet, nevertheless, increas- 
ing as he spoke his grasp upon her, « I will 
teach thee to yield by speaking first. Bea- 
trice," he continued passionately, "beneath the 
terrace there is a vessel. We will descend to her 
by the narrow staircase my ancestors cut in the 
rock : the way is rough, in truth, and dangerous, 
but I will support thee. And once on the deck 
of that gallant bark, she shall bear us swiftly 
to southern climes, whose softer breezes, that 
seem pregnant with the very soul of love, and 
whose genial suns shall, in spite of thyself, instil 
a portion of my passion into thy heart. And 
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there in fragrant bowers of fair delight^ the hoars, 
their rosy pinions tipped with gold, shall gently 
wave above our heads ; and then in every field of 
chivalry in that bright land my sword shall make 
thy sovereign chartns be owned the reigning star 
of beauty's galaxy." 

* " But wherefore," said Beatrice, terrified beyond 
expression at this new and imminent danger, which 
was such as even her fears had not anticipated, 
and desirous only to gain time for at least a mo- 
ment's reflection, "but wherefore. Sir Balph, 
should you leave the shores of England? Is not 
your own country far dearer to you than any 
other ? What new desire is this that has seized you ?" 

" The wherefore signifies not," replied Sir Ralph, 
impatiently, his spirit in its present irritated state 
being provoked by her question, and his manner 
re-assuming its former tone of cold, stern determi- 
nation, which for a moment had as it were melted 
away before the enthusiasm of passion ; " but that 
which does signify is that you should promise in^ 
stantly to follow me." 

*'But the departure is so sudden, so unex- 
pected," rejoined she, still almost instinctively 
seeking by an evasive reply to obtain a short 
respite, during which hope faintly whispered the 
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promised cleliverance might possibly arrive; 
" surely at least you will give me time to arrange 
my dress, and in some measure to prepare myself? " 

" Trouble not thyself about thy toilet. Lady, it 
becomes thee as it is well enough," said De Sulae 
with a malevolent smile ; " methinks thou mightest 
trust the care of thy beauty to me. Moreover^ 
Beatrice," he continued, "I can dally here no 
longer. Flatter not thyself with any idle dreams 
of assistance, for there are none in tilie castle to' 
render it, and you are wholly in my power. 
Therefore be advised to do my bidding, and to pro- 
mise that which I require ; I will then release yoii 
from my grasp, for I, can tnist your honour." 

" Sir Ealph," was her reply, thus driven to' 
extremities, for she imagined herself liow lost for 
ever, and resolved therefore not ignominiously 
to yield, "Sir Balph, may heav«i pour down* 
fiery vengeance upon my head if ever I utter one 
word of such a promise, if I move one step to 
follow thee ! My own will shall never consent to 
what I hate far worse than death." 

"Thy will," exclaimed De Sulac, violently 
irritated by her words ; " and darest thou speak of 
thy will when thon art wholly at the disposal of 
mine ?" 

U4 
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"Base coward," retorted the maiden, braving her 
oppressor with the desperate courage of one who 
believes that all hope is vanished, and who there- 
fore is strong in the energy of despair, ^^ and can 
then thy unworthy soul exult in its ill-gained 
power over a woman? But," she continued 
vehemently *^ that power, use it as thou wilt, shall 
avail thee nought, save to win from me a withering 
scorn, a stinging hate, that in time shall make 
thee loathe my very aspect, as I do thine." 

*' In truth, thou hast done thy best to bring about 
such a change in me," he muttered to himself. 
"But, Beatrice," he proceeded aloud, ^Hhinkest 
thou, then, that even did I hate thee, I would 
leave thee to be the delight of a detested rival ? 
If such be thy thought, thou art mistaken. No, 
Beatrice, in love or in hate thou must be mine, 
and thou art mine." 

*' Then am I thine for^ hate, and hate alone," 
she cried, wildly. 

" Nay, Beatrice, thou art mine for a life of 
love: in thee shall it be proved that love can 
conquer all." 

And as he spoke, he seized in his arms her 
form at once trembling from fear and shaken by 
indignation. 
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" Selease me, by all that still is manly in thee. 
I charge thee to unhand me," exclaimed the 
maiden, in a voice scarce audible from the mingled 
emotions of alarm and scorn that agitated her as 
she struggled with frantic energy to free herself: 

But as well might the poor captive lark beat 
itself against the bars of its cage, as her woman's 
strength contend with that relentless grasp. 

" Beatrice," he said, sternly, " this violence have 
you forced upon me by your pride in refusing to 
follow me." 

And he bore her, heedless of her eflforts to 
escape, towards a small door in the apartment, 
that gave egress unto a flight of stone steps, which 
led down to the terrace. 

Then it was, when thus literally snatched from 
every hope, from every slightest chance of ever 
even beholding aught she loved again, and that 
at the very moment when probably he who was 
the sunshine of her spirit was at length in truth 
returning to her ; then it was, as the thoughts of 
these things rushed upon her, and of the hated 
and despised character of him who held her in his 
embrace, that Beatrice de Brancecombe, little 
used to utter such unrestrained expressions of 
grief, sent forth two or three piercing cries of wild 
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agony^ that were wrung from her ahnost invo- 
luntarily by the anguish of her soul, which sought 
some yent for its extreme despair. But no 
answer was returned to those thrilling shrieks, 
saving- the echo that resounded from the roof of 
the apartment, and from the long corridor with- 
out, sounds that seemed like the voices of mock- 
ing spirits exulting in her woe. Then, recollecting 
the utter vanity of such cries, she desisted from 
them, and thinking they did but lower her dignity 
she remained mute and motionless in the arms of 
her captor, who continued to hurry onward. 

And now they had gained the terrace, and 
her eyes perceived a vessel, whose white sails 
glistened in the rising sunlight, lying beneath; 
the vessel that is to bear her to life-long misery : 
in horror at the thought she averts instinctively 
har gaze. 

As soon, however, as they reached that part of 
the precipitous cliff from whence the narrow stair- 
case led down, De Sulac paused for a moment, 
meditating how best he might accomplish the 
perilous descent, no easy matter for one encum- 
bered as he was with the charge of his captive. A 
small portion of the way, especially just after it 
eft the brink of the rock, was broken as well as 
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almoet perpendicular, but a very little distance 
below there jutted out a tolerably broad step, 
after which the staircase seemed to improve. In 
order to reach more easily this step De Sulac 
placed Beatrice for a moment on the terrace, in- 
tending to take her again in his arms as soon as 
he had got a firm footing on this point, for even 
then the edge of the precipice would be but little 
above his waist. 

It was just as he had begun to descend that 
Beatrice heard a voice behind her ; a voice whose 
tones, so excessive was her surprise and delight, 
appeared at first like an illusion : 

** Stay, stay. Sir Kalph," it exclaimed. " Balph 
de Sulac, stand, if thou hast aught of that knightly 
courage which belongs to thy race. Fly not igno- 
miniously thus: return, and our swords shall 
quickly settle the long and black account there is 
between us." 

Startled by these defiant words De Sulac hastily 
raised his eyes from scanning the slippery path on 
which he trod, to see from whence they came. 
That moment sealed his fate, for a loose fragment 
of rock gave way beneath his feet, and he fell 
headlong down the precipice. For an instant 
a projecting part of the cliflF stayed his down- 
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ward course; for an instant his quivering form 
hung upon its sharp point, as if the limbs 
sought in their expiring agony to ding to the 
unpitying rock; then it dropped with a dull 
plashing sound into the waves beneath; while 
at the same moment the arm of Wilfred supported 
the sinking form of his betrothed. 

The body of De Sulac was never found, though 
the wailing of his guilty spirit is heard for miles 
along that coast by the anxious wife who waits 
when the storm runs high the return of her hus- 
band's boat; but well she knows that now she 
need wait no longer ; that supernatural cry, heard 
awfully distinct, as no human cry could be, above 
the roar of the tempest, has spoken her children 
fatherless ; it is well known upon those shores ; 
and she returns to pray, but not to hope. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE CONCLUSION. 

" My bride, 
ify wife, my life ! Oh, we will walk this world, 
Yok'd in all exercise of noble end, 
And so through those dark gates across the wild J 
That no man knows," 

, The Princess, 

And now, reader, the various personages in this 
long drama, the course of which we have been 
watching, have little less to do, save gracefully to 
salute their very patient audience, and retire. 
But ere they leave the stage. Fancy, who has 
throughout presided as mistress and manager of 
the troop, shall with one wave of her Iris wand 
make them pause for a moment, while she relates 
some few particulars concerning them, which may 
satisfy the interest we hope to have awakened. 

On landing on the shores of North Devon from 
the ship which bore them from sunny Guienne, 
Wilfred and his faithful follower Hubert were im- 
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mediately met by that trusty guide whom, accord- 
ing to his promise. Father Lucian had sent thither 
to await their arrivaL This man, who was a zea- 
lous reformer, having been informed that the 
person whom he was to meet was a young cava- 
lier of distinguished and noble bearing, had little 
difficulty in recognising the knight as he stepped 
on shore, for his companions on the voyage had 
been but few, and mostly of a lower rank. As 
soon, therefore, as the reformer had assured him- 
self of their identity, they all moimted on horses 
which had been kept especially prepared for the 
occiasion by the guide, and rode with all speed for 
Bedstun, where they arrived on the evening pre- 
ceding the events that terminated the last chapter. 
There they were received by Father Lucian, who 
had again left Bralynch; and Wilfred had the 
gratification of uttering with his own lips his 
grateful thanks to him to whom at so early a 
period of his existence he owed his life. But 
the old reformer, who, unlike most of the rest of 
mankind, cared little for hearing his own good 
deeds, cut short these expressions of gratitude by 
making known to Wilfred the perilous position of 
his fair betrothed. 

Violent, as may well be supposed, was the 
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indignation of Wilfred at this intelligence. The 
idea of his uncle's having been concerned in such 
an outrage against her he loved, irritated him 
more than all the other injuries he had done him, 
and with passionate eagerness he demanded 

instantly to be led to the stronghold of the op- 

• 

pressor, to liberate ^ Beatrice from whence he 
deemed his own coui'age and that of Hubert suf- 
ficient. To this proposition, however. Father 
Lucian was by no means so ready to agree. He 
knew too well the strength of Hurlston Castle, to 
suppose that two assailants, be their prowess what 
it might, could attack it with the slightest hope of 
success, and he therefore entreated the young 
knight not to expose himself thus to useless 
hazard, but to wait till his own brother, the Baron, 
should arrive with his band of followers. But 
little avails the voice of reason when passion 
speaks ; and when before the mind of the lover 
there rose the image of that distress which his 
mistress must even at that moment be suflFering, 
he felt prepared to brave any danger to effect her 
deliverance. 

At length, after the prudence of age and the 
rash courage of youth had for some time argued 
with each other without coming to any satis- 
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fiujtory conclusion, their discussion was termi- 
nated by the guide who had led Wilfred from the 
sea-coast interposing between them. In recon- 
noitring Hurlston Castle, as he had lately done, 
to discover if possible whether Beatrice was con- 
fined there, he had become acquainted by chance 
with that door into the chapel by which a short 
time before we beheld Papilio enter it. He now 
proposed that they should penetrate by this entry 
into the castle, which they would, he urged, most 
probably be able to do without being perceived 
by those within its walls, since^they would little 
expect the approach of an enemy from that 
quarter. From certain observations he had made 
he had, he said, reason to believe but few of the 
followers of De Sulac were in the fortress, their 
lord being too desirous of secrecy in his present 
proceedings to admit many accomplices. He 
thought, therefore, that two or three determined 
men, and he offered himself to make the third, 
thus taking them by surprise, might stand a fair 
chance of success, though not without some 
hazard. The plan was eagerly adopted by Wilfred, 
who overbore all the prudentinl arguments of 
Father Lucian. They immediately, therefore, set 
forth, accompanied by the old priest, who, not- 
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withstanding his age and sacred calling, insisted 
on being of the party, and arrived at Hurlstone 
about day-break. 

On trying the small door of the chapel they 
found that it was unsecured by bolt or bar of any 
kind, so that they at once reached the interior. 
Here the first object that saluted Wilfred, as he 
stood within the fane of his ancestors, was the 
corpse of his murdered father, which lay grim and 
cold as it had fallen before the altar. But this 
ghastly spectacle engrossed not his attention, nor 
arrested his eager steps, for he knew not as yet 
the sacred claims of the dead upon him, and even 
if he had, his living love would probably for a 
time have occupied at the present moment his 
thoughts more than his departed parent. Only 
Father Lucian paused for an instant by the body, 
and gazed earnestly upon its pierced breast and 
rigid features. And as he gazed, and observed 
the resemblance which even now the countenance 
bore to that of Wilfred, a suspicion of the truth 
flashed upon him, but he said nothing, and 
sighing deeply followed the rest of the party. 

Very soon they found their way into the long 
dimly-lit passage, which a short time ago we 
beheld trodden by Sir Salph de Sulac and Bea- 
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trice, and having traversed it, they arrived in the 
corridor. Here for a while they paosed, doubtful 
which way to turn. Not a sight or souiid of living 
creature was visible or audible, for Cruy and 
Martin, with their comrades, were stretdied 
around the guard-room fire, with an empty flagon 
beside each of size su£Scient to warrant their 
slumbers being full as deep as those of the seven 
sleepers of fEury-tale celebrity ; and Hie Lord of 
the castle was, as we know, engaged in empl<^- 
m^it quite absorbing enough to occupy his whole 

attention. 

, It was just as they were thus standing consult- 
ing together concerning their future movem^its, 
that those shrieks of frantic anguish which burst 
j&rom Beatrice in the extremity of her deep des- 
pair, and which she believed would avail her 
little, ascending through the long corridor, met 
their ear. 

Powerful must have been the arm that could 
at that moment have staid the course of Wilfired. 
like an arrow from a strong bow, he rushed with 
impetuous haste in the direction from whence the 
cries proceeded ; those cries which his heart in- 
stinctively told him came from the lips that were 

dearest to him on earth. Love or fortune guided 
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him arigbt, and he reached the outlet on to the 
terrace just in time to save, as we have seen, 
by his words of defiance, his fair mistress from her 
nearly impending and dreaded fate. 

So sudden had been the revolution in the mind 
of Beatrice, from the deepest despair to unex- 
pected joy, that her frame, weakened by the long 
mental anxiety from which she had lately suflfered, 
sank now beneath her weight of happiness, and 
she lay for a time insensible in the arms of h^ 
deliverer, who pressed her to his heart with a 
tenderness increased tenfold by the thought that 
he had almost lost her for even 

At length she opened her eyes, and as recollec- 
tion began gradually to return, her countenance 
was suffused with a bright expression of returning 
animation ; like a flower that, long beaten down 
by wind and storm, once more rears its drooping 
head, and unfolds its gaily-tinted petals when the 
warm sunshine breathes on it again. When her 
consciousness was fully restored, and as she stood 
beside Wilfred, Beatrice began to look inquiringly 
at Father Lucian, Hubert, and the younger re- 
former, who having followed Wilfred were now 
around her, and to demand eagerly what happy 
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fortune had brought them so opportunely to her 
rescue. 

Then it was that the young knight, having 
briefly told what had lately befeillen him, concluded 
by taking her hand and leading her towards 
Father Lucian^ while he bade her join with him 
in thanking the man who^ under heaven^ had 
principally contributed to her deliverance. 

But Father Lucian quickly put a stop to these 

# 

demonstrations of gratitude, as before he had 
done to those of Wilfred. 

*^ My children," said he, "waste not such words 
as these upon me. Heaven has willed to make 
me an instrument in bringing about your hap- 
piness. Now that I have effected this object, the 
only remaining earthly desire of my heart, my 
dealings with this world are ended, and no longer 
need I delay to fulfil my wish to retire from it. 
Lady," he continued, turning to Beatrice, and 
speaking in a low but impressive tone, "hold 
thou fast those truths which I have taught thee. 
But seek not as yet to spread them, for it would 
but bring persecution upon thee, and the time has 
not arrived, a time which shall most surely come, 
when this feeble spark, now kindled with fear and 
trembling, shall blaze forth a glorious light, in 
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whose brightness nations shall walk. Believe, 
then, but be silent. And now farewell," he added 
aloud, " I have laboured long enough ; my age 
may hope to pass away in solitude and peace : 
therefore, farewell ; and may the blessing of the 
great God rest upon you !" 

So saying, he raised his hand in the act of 
solemn benediction for a moment, and then 
quitted the apartment, into which, during her 
swoon, Wilfred had borne the object of their 
mutual care. 

Overawed by the solemnity of his manner, Wil- 
fred and Beatrice had forborne while he was 
speaking to interrupt him. But now, as they 
beheld him departing, they joined their entreaties 
that he would yet remain a season with them. 
Their prayers were in vain, and only increased the 
haste with which he left the castle. 

Never again was anything heard of Father 
Lucian within the convent of Bralynch, or in its 
neighbourhood; buta few years afterwards, amongst 
the remotest solitudes of the Welch mountains, an 
aged hermit was found dead in his cell, with a copy 
of the Scriptures in his hand, and the name 
of Lucian inscribed upon it. , 

Much as Wilfred was concerned at the sudden 

X 3 
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departure of his old Mend and benefactor, he had 
at the moment little leisure to lament it, since his 
own affairs required his whole attention. His first 
care was to seek out Papilio, who, Beatrice in- 
formed him, was in the castle. The dwarf, after 
the information he had received fi:om the reformer 
of the probable return of Wilfred, met him with- 
out any expression of surprise. But bitter was 
his grief when he was told of the death of Sir 
Balph, whom, notwithstanding his many crimes, 
he still regarded with strong affection ; and until 
the period of his own death, which took place at 
Forest Keep not long after, he ceased not to 
mourn with all the deep feelings of his nature his 
former lord. 

Guy, Martin, and their comrades, were some- 
what surprised on awakening from their slumber to 
find themselves under a new master. At first 
they were rather inclined to contest the rights of 
Wilfred, but on being assured that he was the son 
of the elder brother of Sir Ealph, they quietly 
submitted, and acknowledged the force of that 
conclusive argument, a heavy purse of gold 
distributed amongst them by the knight. The 
fact was, that these worthy individuals, after hav- 
ing vainly for a time perplexed their brains, still 
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somewhat clouded by the eflfect of their free pota- 
tions, by seeking to comprehend this new genea- 
logical problem in the annals of De Sulac, at last 
contented themselves with coming to the con- 
clusion that their former lord had been a 
greater villain than they had ever supposed him to 
be, and had found, therefore, his due in his late fate, 
which was yet, they added, in truth a pity, for he 
had ever been a liberal master, and had kept a 
hospitable table, but that the new one appeared a 
right well-favoured and open-handed gentleman, 
and since he was, without doubt, a branch of the 
old stem, they saw no reason for refusing to serve 
him. Old Athelstane alone among their number 
insisted upon being more minutely informed upon 
the subject, and after having had a long conversa- 
tion with Wilfred, which cleared up to him 
the whole matter, he at length concluded by 
observing, with an air of considerable satisfaction, 
" The sword of the wizard this time, then, was true 
as ever, for well might it leap from its sheath at 
the approach of him who was at once a dishonour 
to his name, and the deadliest foe of the rightful 
heir of De Sulac. May Grod assoil his soul ! for 
in life. Heaven knows, he did little enough for its 
salvation." 

X 4 
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From Papilio Wilfred learned the fate of his 
father, tidings which pained him much^ for he had 
hoped with gentle treatment to soothe the latter 
years of his hapless parent^ nor was his pain 
diminished by the tragical circumstances of his 
death. 

As soon as he had arranged all details that re- 
quired his attention at Hurlston, Sir Wilfred^ de 
Sulac demanded of Beatrice where she wouJd wish 
to take up her temporary residence, until the 
return of her father, which event he trusted 
would not long be delayed, since there would pro- 
bably soon be peace with France. Beatrice named 
the convent of Eedstun, and thither accordingly 
Wilfred conducted her, where she was received by 
the Lady Abbess with expressions of delight and 
surprise. The whole sisterhood thronged around 
her, nor was Hebe wanting, who in her transport, 
of joy at again beholding her mistress, even for a 
while forgot what young squire was holding his 
master's steed at the convent gate. It was not 
long, however, before she was seized with a sudden 
desire to wander forth from the narrow cloister 
walls and breathe the freshness of the evening 
air, which, in truth, was by no means inviting, for 
it was a chill autumn wind. 
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Her alarm was of course great when she saw a 
rude man-at-arms standing at a convent gate, but 
her fears were wondrously soon appeased, and 
then . . . • but we will say no more, save 
that we hope our old friend the portress had her 
veil down at the time. At length, [after a pro- 
longed conversation with his betrothed in the 
convent parlour, with the Abbess, during which 
he was a hundred times on the point of departure, 
and as many times returned to explanations so 
lengthy that the little superior was forced by way 
of a gentle hint, to call for Sister Evangeline, and 
bid her summon the inmates for the vesper ser- 
vice, Wilfred departed, with a promise soon to 
repeat his visit. 

On holding some fui-ther communication with 
the Lady Abbess, Beatrice found that the tale 
concerning her departure which Hebe had spread 
through the convent, according to the counsel of 
Father Lucian, whom they met in the marsh, was 
thoroughly credited by the whole sisterhood. This 
being the case, she carefully forbore to cast any 
light upon the subject, feeling that, if she did so, 
it would but serve to stain with dishonour the 
name of De Sulac, without any benefit to herself; 
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and that name had now become as dear to her as 
formerly it was hateful. 

Having thus placed the lady of his love in secu- 
rity, Wilfred now proceeded to Forest Keep. 
Varied and violent were his emotions as he entered 
that ancient home of his ancestors ; and sad, per- 
chance, would have proved his musings as he 
paced its solitary halls, had not the bright image 
of Beatrice de Brancecombe seemed to smile forth 
from every dark recess, and to flit like a sunbeam 
through the gloom. Here for several months he 
resided, establishing his authority over his vassals 
by his gracious demeanour towards them, and 
varying the monotony of his life by frequent visits 
to the convent of Eedstun, where the appearance 
of so gallant and handsome a knight, proved, we 
fear, no small temptation to many a fair novice to 
leave her rosary in order to peep slily at the 
stranger from some unsuspected comer. 

During this period the young lord of Forest 
Keep strove constantly through the medium, first 
of the baron of Brancecombe, and then through 
others of his friends in France, to obtain some in- 
formation respecting the fate of Inez di Grava. In 
spite of the crimes of this wretched woman Wil- 
fred, recollecting that she was the sister of his 
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mother, and therefore so nearly related to himself 
in blood, could not help regarding her with a strong 
feeling of pity ; and he was very desirous, if possi- 
ble to discover and reclaim her. But all his efiforts 
for this end proved vain, and at length he gave 
up his researches in despair, supposing that she 
had, in the violence of her grief, when she foimd 
that she had been the destroyer of her daughter, 
in some way put an end to her own life. 

Not far from the ever glorious plain of Mau- 
pertuis, in the burying-ground that surrounded a 
small rustic chapel, there rose, conspicuous for its 
more costly material among the wooden crosses 
and other simple emblems of the peasant dead 
that filled the place, a plain white marble tomb, 
over which waved the snowy blooms of a solitary 
white rose, and which bore no other inscription 
of any kind than the single name *^ Julie." This 
monumental stone was regarded throughout the 
village with a feeling of superstitious mystery. 
It was said that none, save the old priest who 
officiated in the chapel at the time when it was 
placed there, knew who lay beneath it; and as 
this venerable ecclesiastic had died not long after, 
the secret had perished with him. Many and 
strange were the tales told among the .peasautvy 
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concerning the " tomb of the stranger lady," for so 
was it called. Some declared that, as they passed 
by the churchyard at midnight, they had beheld 
a pale form kneeling by it, weeping and wringing 
its hands. The imiversal opinion of the hamlets 
round was that the lady had in some way, no one 
knew how, died of love ; and the village maidens 
believed that, should their lovers prove faithless, 
a leaf gathered from the rose-tree by her tomb on 
the eve of St. John, and worn in their breasts, 
would immediately cause the truants to return to 
their allegiance. 

These ideas of mystery and superstition con- 
cerning the tomb were yet more increased by a 
circumstance which took place some twelve or 
fifteen years after the date of our story. One cold 
grey winter's morning about that period, as an 
old peasant was going forth before dawn to his 
daily labour, as he passed the grave-yard he per- 
ceived, by the dim twilight of morning, a dark 
object lying by the stranger lady's tomb. Ter- 
rified in an extreme degree, as supposing himself 
to have seen one of the numerous apparitions of 
which he had so often heard, the peasant hurried, 
in a state of great alarm, to the house of the 
curate, who dwelt hard by, and knocking violently 
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at the door, besought the holy man to come forth, 
with book in hand, and protect him from the 
spirit, who he had little doubt was in close pur- 
suit. The priest, although by no means par- 
ticularly obliged to his visitor for so noisy a 
disturbance of his slumbers, rose nevertheless, and 
descending, demanded the cause of this early sum- 
mons. On hearing the words " ghost," ^^ pursuit," 
the curate roused himself with wondrous speed 
from his former drowsy and half-grumbling indif- 
ference, and with an alacrity which one looking at 
his burly person would scarce have expected from 
him, dragged his companion into the house, shut 
the door, secured it with bolt and bar, and 
commenced reciting some Latin formula against 
evil spiiits, which lasted till the full light of day 
permitted them to go abroad without any fear of 
a spectral assailant. Then, having called the 
sacristan to sprinkle holy water before him, with 
his missal in his hand and the old peasant by his 
side, the priest proceeded to the churchyard, 
where the same dark object still appeared, lying 
on the tomb. In no slight alarm the party drew 
near, when they perceived that it was no appa- 
rition, but a human body lying upon its face on 
the marble slab. They raised it, and discovered 
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it to be that of a female advanced in years^ lyhose 
stem and haggard features, already rigid in 
death, were shaded by a profusion of hair that had 
once been dark, but now was more than half 
white from age. They proceeded to seek upon 
her person, which was enveloped in a much worn 
mantle of black silk^ for some proof which might 
identify the corpse ; but from nothing could they 
form any conjecture concerning her, save from a 
withered palm branch, such as was frequently 
borne by pilgrims from the Holy Land, and which 
was grasped by one of her stififened hands. Great 
was the talk in the village when this event 
became known ; but the priest, who probably felt 
that there were already more ghostly stories re- 
specting his churchyard than were pleasant, 
ordered a grave to be dug by the side of the marble 
tomb, in which the nameless wanderer that night 
was laid, whose story added another thread to the 
web of mystery with which legendary lore sur- 
rounded the spot. But we surely may unravel it, 
for that marble tomb was the last and only return 
which Wilfred could make to her whose life had 
been sacrificed to her zeal for his safety ; and we 
may well guess that that cold rigid form was none 
other than the mother's, who came, after the long 
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journey imposed upon herself as penance^ to ex- 
pire upon the tomb of her child. 

In the spring that followed the autumn whose 
withered leaves were rendered immortal by the 
name of Poitiers, when the west wind breathed 
softly, when every flower exhaled its first perfume, 
every grove sent out its gush of song, every tree 
pushed forth its bud and leaf, when all nature 
seemed to join in one vast choral harmony that 
appealed aUke to every sense, Wilfred and Bea- 
trice were united ; but not, perchance, as the heart 
of the western maiden would in reality have pre- 
ferred, within the chapel of the old castle of De 
Brancecombe, were their vows plighted. The 
royal prince of England had not forgotten that 
promise he had made upon his oVn kingly word 
within his palace at Bordeaux, on the eve of his 
great campaign, that no hand, save that of his 
own royal mother, should place the nuptial veil 
over the head of Wilfred's bride ; and now that he 
had returned to his country to lay his victorious 
sword at the foot of the British throne, he re- 
quired from his young favourite liberty to perform 
his promise. The Baron de Brancecombe, there- 
fore, conducted his daughter to the court of King 
Edward ; and there, within Westminster's stately 
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abbey, surrounded by England's bravest and 
brightest, smiled upon by their sovereigns, but 
more especially by Queen Philippa, who re- 
cognised in the lofty spirit of Beatrice no mean 
echo of her own, the Church blessed their union. 

Of their after lives little requires to be told, 
and that little we cannot express more appro- 
priately than by repeating those sweet and touch- 
ing lines, borrowed from the imdying rhymes (for 
though lately bom, they will never die) of our 
own great Laiu*eat, and which we have chosen as 
the motto for this our last chapter. 

They walked this world yoked in all exercise of 
noble end. And so through those dark gates 
across the wild that no man knows. 



THE END. 
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work is engaging, because reaX,'*—At?ietumim. 



VOL. XVIL— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
Illustrated by J. E. Millais, AE.A. 

** We cordially commend this book. The same graphic power, deep pathos, healthfiil 
sentiment, and masterly execution, which place that beautiful work, * John Halifax ' 
among the English Classics, are everywhere displayed." — Chronicle. 

" * Nothing New * displays all those superior merits which have made * John Halifax,' 
one of the most popular works of the day. There is a force and truthfulness about 
these tales which mark them as the production of no ordinary mind, and we cordially 
recommend them to the perusal of all lovers of fiction."— Po«^ 



VOL. XVni.— THE LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET. 

BY MISS FREER. 

'* We have read this book with great pleasure, and have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing it to general perusal. It reflects the highest credit on the industry and abili^ of 
Miss Freer. Nothing can be more interestmg than her story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive. —Po9& 

HU&8T AND BIACKETT, PUBLI8HEB8, 13, GKEAT MABLBOROUOH BT&BBT. 
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